ANOTHER  I  PLUS  FOR  YOU  IN  CHICAGO’S 


The  cost  ot  reaching  adults  in  Chicago's  largest  families  (5  or  more) 
depends  on  how  you  go  about  it.  You  reach  321  for  a  dollar  in  the 
Sun-Times/  Daily  News  combination.  31 1  for  a  dollar  in  the  next  best 
combination.  Difference:  10  ,nore  big-shopping  families  for  every., 
single  buck. 

You  could  try  to  reach  Chicago's  big  families  with  one  newspaper. 
But  even  the  hi^f>esi  daily  in  town  misses  two-thirds  of  them. 

That’s  why  it  takes  two  new  spapers  to  sell  Chicago.  And  in  every 
major  buying  category,  the  Top  Two  for  the  Money  are  the  Sun-Times 
and  the  Daily  News.  Our  man  has  the  facts  (compiled  in  consultation 
with  A.R.F.).  Ask  for  them. 
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MODEL  1  r - - >1 

Manually  operatr  J  .ieel  rotation,  brush  arm 
raising  and  low  f  i  c:;  hand  controlled  tension 
with  core  brak  r’lyinjf  pasters  made  auto¬ 
matically  wit!  jlectrotab  Autopaster;  push¬ 
button  contr  of  roll  acceleration,  pasting 
and  web  sp»'  mg. 


MODEL  2  I  ®  ®  - 1 

All  manual  operations  motorized,  push-button 
controls.  Automatic  electro-mechanical  tension 
system  with  floating  roller  and  core  brake. 
Flying  pasters  made  automatically  with  Elec¬ 
trotab  Autopaster. 
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Fully  automatic  with  push-button  controls. 
Brush  aiTO  retracts  after  paste  cycle;  Reel 
automatically  rotates  into  running  position. 
Tension  system  includes  variable  speed  run¬ 
ning  belt.  Flying  pasters  made  automatically 
with  Electrotab  Autopaster. 
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INFLUENCE  WHERE  BUYING  DECISIONS  ARE^MADE 

You’ll  find  them  reading  The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon . . .  page  by  page,  13  times  each  week . . .  making  buying  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  ads  that  run  in  the  medium  they  trust  most.  More  than  218,600  families  in  the  21-county  Wichita 
Marketing  Area  control  over  $l%-billion  in  spendable  income.  This  is  buying  power  you  can  depend  on... build  sales 
on,  year  after  year.  These  families  spent  over  $176-million  on  automotive  purchases  last  year.  More  than  31  per  cent 
of  the  entire  Kansas  retail  sales  are  in  this  area.  These  21  counties  enjoy  a  solid  mix  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
income  plus  petroleum  from  exploration  through  marketing,  and  commerce  from  area-wide  wholesaling  to  busy  retailing. 


it  belongs  on  your  schedule 

10tcljita  tojjle  %  Seacott 

M.  M.  MURDOCK,  publishar 

NATIONAl  HEPRCSCNTAriVfS 

0*MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

NEW  rOIK  —  CNfCAGO  —  DETROIT  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  lOS  ANGEIES 
KANSAS  CITY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  HAROlO  HENEMAN  —  A40SE.  MART  tlDC. 


GROW  WITH  THE  GROWTH  MARKET  •  BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR  R.O.P.  COLOR 
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for  1962 
Space  Buyers 


In  November* 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
published 


lines  of  advertising 


over  November  1960 


These  figures  point  to 
invigorated  success  for 
1962  advertisers  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Pinellas 
County. 


*latest  figures  available. 
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Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENfAR 


JANUARY 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Saminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

II — Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 

12- 13 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

13 -  Arizona  AP.  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

14- 16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14- 17— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Florence,  Ala. 

16 — New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 
16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

18-20 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

18-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Clovis  Hotel.  Clovis. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18— 21 — Copley  Seminar  for  Production  Managers.  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

19 —  PNPA  All  Committee  Day,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

20 —  ONPA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22— Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

21 —  Chesapeake  AP  Workshop.  Sheraton-Belvedere,  Baltimore. 

21-24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-26— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Inc.,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  ^ecutives,  Colom'al 
Inn,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

26- 27 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Kellogg  Center,  E.  Lansing. 

28- 30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

29- Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6— 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

7 —  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Statler  Hilton.  Washington. 

8 —  Denver  Regional  AP  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8 — Callfornia-Nevada  AP.  Coronado,  Calif. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8- 11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Coronado, 

Coronado,  Calif. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

9-11 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

15- 18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac,  Que¬ 
bec  City. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene,  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6.  Minnesota  Press  Club,  Minneapolis. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis, 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75.000)  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25— Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
24-26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

MARCH 

4- 6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 

(Western  Division).  Sklrvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

5- 9 — Communications  Week.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
AP.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 
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Words  To  Live  By  for  1962 


By  WILLIAM  1.  NICHOLS 

Editor  and  Publisher  of  This  Week  Magazine 

i 

For  many  years,  each  issue  of  This  Week  Magazine 
has  opened  with  “Words  To  Live  By”— that  is  to  say,  a 
quotation,  or  saying,  which  seems  to  have  special  quali¬ 
ties  of  meaning  and  inspiration  for  our  time. 

Normally  these  words  are  presented  by  some  notable 
contributor  who  discusses  them  in  terms  of  his  own 
experience.  But  today,  instead  of  turning  to  outside 
sources,  we  venture  to  print  some  words  of  our  own— 
the  ones  at  the  top  of  this  page.  These  words,  we  believe, 
express  the  unique  historic  opportunities  which  confront 
us,  as  Americans,  at  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year. 

“Better  Brave  Than  Slavel”  This  is  Freedom’s  true 
I  answer  to  all  those  who  have  been  chanting  “better 
RED  THAN  DEAD”— or  vice  versa.  It  gives  the  lie  to  the 
notion  that  free  men  have  no  other  choice  than  to  be 
RED  or  DEAD. 

“Better  Brave  Than  Slave!”are  words  to  keep  us  from 
growing  paralyzed  by  talk  about  the  H-bomb.  They 
remind  us  that  life  has  always  been  a  struggle,  that  the 

i 


race  is  won  by  the  strong  and  bold  and  that  life  on  this 
earth  is  not  meant  to  be  easy  or  effortless  or  everlasting. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  basic  troubles  today  is  that 
many  of  us  have  come  to  believe  too  literally  in  our  own 
slogans  about  “inevitable  progress.”  We  think  miracle 
drugs  will  bring  us  eternal  youth.  Similarly,  we  hope 
that  social  and  political  miracles  can  make  our  rivals  or 
enemies  go  away,  and  bring  us  perpetual— and  painless 
—peace  and  prosperity.  We  forget  that  through  the  ages, 
such  ends  have  always  been  won  by  brave  men,  acting 
with  faith,  energy  and  imagination.  Often  just  by  stand¬ 
ing  firm  they  have  prevented  war. 

“Better  Brave  Than  Slave!”  These  words,  I  believe, 
speak  to  us  with  the  firm  voice  of  history  and  hope.  They 
speak,  too,  with  the  voice  of  morality,  for  they  affirm  the 
everlasting  fact  that  for  free  men  there  are  things  in  life 
worth  fighting  for,  even  dying  for.  They  give  us  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  manly  gift,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right.  And  in  so 
doing,  they  unlock  for  us  the  greatest  of  life’s  secrets, 
which  is  this:  the  minute  you  know  that  you  are  not 
afraid  to  die,  that  is  the  minute  you  begin  to  know 
how  to  live. 


Reprinted  from  the  special  “Leap  to  Freedom”  issue  of  THIS  Week  Magazine,  December  31,  1961. 
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ORE  columnists’  NAMES  ill  column  titles:  “The  Earciley 
Bird  .  .  .  by  Jim  Elardley”  in  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian;  “Hale  and  Hearty,  Steve  Hale,  that  is”  in  the 
Deseret  News  Salt  Lake  Telegram;  “Off  The  BANKS  Board, 
by  Dave  Banks.  Sports  Editor”  in  the  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Reriew 
Times;  “Berts- 1 -Views,  By  Bert  Bertine,  Sports  Exlitor”  in  the 
Cliampaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier;  “EDcetera,  By  O’Neil. 
Sports  Editor”  in  the  Champaign-U rbana  News-Gazette;  “As 
I.  Z.  It,  By  Irwin  Zucker,”  a  music  column  using  the  writer’s 
initials,  in  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Diary;  “Your  Many  Monies. 
By  Jim  Buck,”  in  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star.  Incidentally, 
title  of  a  daily  editorial  page  feature  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
saluting  certain  citizens  is  “A  Tip  of  the  Coconut  Hat,”  with 
a  drawing  of  same.  .  .  .  While  Murray  Hertz  toured  Japan,  his 
“Sun  Dial”  column  in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  was  written  by  guests. 
.  .  .  Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  retired  editor  of  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Evening  Citizen,  attended  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  which  he’s  a 
charter  member,  on  his  88th  birthday.  .  .  .  Farm  Editor  Kelvin 
Adkins,  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times,  realized  a  life-long  dream  by 
acquiring  a  78-acre  farm  on  the  Manokin  River,  where  he 
frequently  rides  with  the  Wicomico  Hunt  Club. 

Matter  of  Viewpoint 

.Some  think  columnists  &  company 
Lead  a  gay  and  witty  life— 

But  finding  bright  &  witty  news 
Day  in,  day  out,  well,  that’s  strife! 

^Herm  Albright 

— Publisher  Robert  J.  Scanlan,  Miles  City  (Mont.  I  Star, 
keeps  history  straight  by  writing  that  it  was  on  June  25,  1876, 
that  Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer  needed  help  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River,  not  May  15,  as  copied  here  Dec.  16  from  a 
Hal  Boyle  (AP)  column.  .  .  .  Arnold  Dibble,  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising.  Civil  Air  Transport,  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
writes:  “Your  column  with  its  ‘heady  headlines’  reminds  me 
of  one  of  my  childhood.  Not  far  across  the  Minnesota  line  in 
north  Iowa  there  are  two  small  farm  communities  named  Manly 
and  Fertile.  It  was  inevitable,  I  guess,  that  a  weekly  society 
page  would  headline:  ‘Manly  Man  Weds  Fertile  Woman.’  ” 
.  .  .  Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril  conducts  dialogues  with  his  type¬ 
writer  in  his  column  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Herald. 
Example:  “Tom:  ‘How  do  you  feel  about  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  of  South  Viet  Nam?’  Typewriter:  ‘I  think  I  met  his 
brother  once  in  Washington — Purrh  Diem.’  ” 


—Van  .Alien  Bradley,  literary  editor  and  editorial  writer,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  for  years  studied  and  collected  rare  and  valuable  S 
.American  books  and  in  1957  started  a  Sunday  newspaper  column 
known  as  ’‘Cold  In  Your  Attic”  and  a  book  under  that  title  was 
published  by  Fleet  Publishing  Corp.  in  1959.  Now,  Fleet  has 
brought  out  a  new  volume,  “More  Cold  In  Your  Attic,"  a  valuable 
guide  in  evaluating  rare  books.  .  .  .  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist  Ceorge  E.  Sokolsky  wrote  a  piece  on  “The  Smell  of  Ink” 
for  Byline,  journal  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  .Association  of  New 
York  City,  with  this  lead:  “Printer’s  ink  smells  the  same  in  all 
countries.  It  is  a  perfume  that  hypnotizes  men.  For  it,  they  make 
sacrifices;  they  risk  their  lives;  they  find  enormous  joy  and  suffer 
pains  of  the  spirit  which  those  who  never  saw  a  story  killed  cannot 
imderstand.”  .  .  .  The  Roanoke  Times,  celebrating  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary,  reprinted  its  first  editorial  by  its  first  editor.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Davis,  with  this  unusual  lead:  “The  Roanoke  Times  is  purely  a 
business  enterprise.  It  will  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  support  for  its  publishers.  It  will  operate  on  the  principle  of 
value  received.  It  will  endeavor  to  give  so  much  news  for  so  much 
money.  It  has  no  pets  to  reward  and  no  enemies  to  put  down.  It 
will  strive  to  make  its  columns  attractive,  that  it  may  thus  increase 
its  business.  It  will  endeavor  to  be  truthful.  Honesty  is  a  good 
policy  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  profitable.” 

Inquiry  made  here  Dec.  16  about  the  length  of  service  of  sports 
columnists  brings  answer  from  Hal  Zeve,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  that  Gamer  W.  (Sec.)  Taylor  began  newspaper  work  in 
1905  and  started  with  the  R&T  Oct.  1,  1914. 
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St.lfouis  (ilobc-l3cmorrat 


1955  against  the  first  11  months  of  1961  and  include 
full  run  only. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the  big  swing  to  the 
Globe  is  the  circulation  story!  The  Globe- Democrat 
shows  a  6-year  daily  circulation  gain  of  29,655, 
These  figures  are  from  ABC  Publisher’s  statements 
for  6  months  ending  September  30,  1961. 

A  lot  of  statistics,  but  they  tell  a  powerful  stor>’. 
In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the  Globe! 


Here  are  the  facts!  In  1955,  the  Globe-Democrat 
carried  27.8%  of  the  food  linage  of  major  grocery 
chains  using  25,000  lines  or  more  each  month  in 
both  St.  Louis  papers.  In  1961,  the  Globe's  share  of 
the  market  was  H.6%. 

Since  1955,  the  Globe  has  gained  392,183  lines  for 
the  major  chains.  The  Globe  has  also  increased  its 
percentage  of  Total  Retail  Grocery  linage  and 
Total  General  Grocery  linage.  Figures  are  based 
on  Media  Records  data  for  the  first  11  months  of 


For  information,  contact  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  or 
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editorial 


Intimidation 

An  executive  of  a  fcxxl  liroker  recently  told  ne\v;i|xiper  rej)resenta- 
tives  in  Los  Angeles  that  he  is  iTecoinmeiuling  ne\\'spaj>ers  for 
advertising  pur|x>ses  to  hxxl  pnxessors  on  the  basis  of  their  editorial 
pxjlicies.  He  said: 

“We  will  make  every  effort  at  our  command  to  strongly  reccwnmeml 
against  any  newsj>ajx.‘r  which  tends  to  aid  alien  causes  ...  We  as 
individuals  and  as  a  company  lielieve  in  Gcxl,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise.  We 
ascertain  die  editorial  philosophy  of  newspajicrs  under  consitleration 
to  see  that  they  lielieve  in  these  same  principles  and  that  dieir  edi¬ 
torials  mirror  that  lielief.  If  we  find  a  newsj>a|)er  whose  editorials 
usually  run  contrary  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  principles,  then  we 
will  not  recommend  that  pajier.  To  go  further,  if  we  fintl  any  j}ajx:r 
which,  by  their  words,  tends  to  aid  alien  causes,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace,  then  we  will  make  every  effort  at  our  command  to 
strongly  reconunend  against  that  pajier  lieing  used  by  any  of  our 
principals  in  any  of  their  campaigns.” 

We  must  u|>liold  diis  gentleman’s  right  to  say  what  he  thinks  and 
to  advertise,  or  recximmend  advertising,  in  media  approved  by  him 
for  any  reason  whatever.  We  don’t  agree  with  his  approach  to  selett- 
ing  an  advertising  medium,  but  in  this  nation  of  free  institutions  we 
must  also  uphold  his  right  to  be  wrong. 

The  technique  smacks  of  intimidation:  Believe  as  we  lielieve,  or 
else!  It  sounds  as  familiiu'  as  the  small  town  merchant  who  tries  to 
edit  the  home  town  pajier  through  the  pressure  of  his  advertising 
dollars.  We  lielieve  the  reading  public  is  the  liest  judge  of  whether 
a  newspajier  is  politically  and  editorially  “correct.” 


Fight  the  gmtd  fight  iif  faith,  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  alxo 
called,  and  hast  professed  a  gmal  pro- 
fession  before  many  witnesses. — I  Tim¬ 
othy,  VI;  12. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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E&P  On  Microfilm 
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in  the  future. 
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were  subsequently  merged  into  Editor  &  Publisher,  so  that  a  77-year 
history  of  journalism  in  die  United  States  as  seen  through  the  jiages 
of  its  ti-ade  }>apers  will  soon  be  available  to  libraries. 
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BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR  PROVIDE  TOPICS  FOR  CARTOON  COMMENTS 


"  .  .  .  And,  so  we  conclude  this  review  with 
our  correspondents  assigned  abroad,  ttathered 
here  for  this  yearly  report  on  the  events  which 
shai>e  our  world  ...  !" 

Interlandi 

Ketrister-Tribune  Syndicate 


letters 

NOTHING  BAD 

We  read  with  interest  the  comments  of 
Erika  Bekey  (December  23)  and  her  pro¬ 
posal  to  “stamp  out  Texas”. 

Miss  Bekey  should  study  her  history. 

When  Texas  agreed  to  join  the  Union 
the  treaty  with  the  U.S.  specifically  pro¬ 
hibited  anybody  doing  anything  bad  to 
Texas. 

However,  we  will  join  with  Miss  Bekey 
and  members  of  the  Gimmittee  in  Charge 
of  Changing  the  Sign  on  Madison  Avenue 
to  Newspaper  Avenue  in  a  great  new 
movement  to  “Stamp  Out  Reality.” 

John  H.  Morphy 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  Houston,  Texas. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Woman,  Daughter  Shot 
To  Death  By  Yule  Tree 
— St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

• 

Stores  Jammed 
With  Shoppers, 

Snow  Tonight 

— Lancaster  (Pa.)  ^ew  Era 

• 

U.N,  Rapes 
Portugal 

— Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 

• 

Man  Injured 
Hunting  in 
Bath  Dies 

— Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News 

• 

Travel  tip  for  honeymooners : 

Go  to  Virgin  Islands 
— Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
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BORN  20  YEARS  TOO  LATE 
Payne,  Chariotie  (N.C.)  Observer 


A  CORRECTION 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  which 
appeared  in  the  report  (Dec.  9)  of  the 
study  of  the  handling  of  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  news  stories.  Referring  to  the  story 
of  the  loan  of  $205,000  to  Vice  President 
Nixon’s  brother  by  Howard  Hughes,  E&P 
states:  “The  story  broke  originally  in  a 
column  by  Drew  Pearson.” 

This  statement  is  followed  by  explana¬ 
tions  in  the  committee  report  that  Pearson 
is  not  too  popular  and  this  factor,  c-oupled 
with  the  breaking  of  the  story  in  a  column, 
accounts  for  some  of  the  lack  of  play 
given  to  the  story  in  New  England  news¬ 
papers. 

The  facts  are  that  the  story  did  NOT 
break  in  Pearson’s  column,  that  Pearson 
had  worked  on  the  story  and  decided  NOT 
to  break  it,  and  that  he  wrote  his  column 
only  after  a  wire  service  disseminated  the 
story  in  a  distorted  manner.  After  the  wire 
service  came  out  with  its  version,  which 
was  designed  to  alert  the  public  to  a  story 
that  was  about  to  break  in  order  to  smear 
Nixon,  Pearson  wrote  his  column  with  an 
explanatory  note  to  editors.  In  the  note 
Pearson  said  he  had  decided  not  to  break 
the  story  just  before  election  time  for  fear 
it  would  be  called  a  political  smear,  but 
persons  who  had  learned  he  was  working 
on  it  feared  he  would  break  it,  and  so  they 
set  up  the  wire  service  story  in  an  attempt 
to  head  it  off. 

Burton  H.  Wolfe 

Editor. 

The  Californian, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(E&P’s  story  was  in  error.  The  study 
committee’s  report  does  NOT  state  that  the 
story  broke  originally  in  Drew  Pearson’s 
column.  It  says:  “The  first  1960  story  to 
appear  in  print  came  not  as  the  result  of 
any  independent  reasearch,  but  came 
direct  from  the  Nixon  organization.  It  was 
given  exclusively  to  Peter  Edson,  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  for  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association(NEA).”  The  report  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
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Ting,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 


printed  this  Edson  column  on  Oct.  25.  And 
it  states  that  “On  Oct.  26  there  also  ap¬ 
peared  a  Drew  Pearson  column,  in  which 
the  assertion  was  made  that  the  money 
loaned  to  Donald  Nixon  had  come  from 
Howard  Hughes.” 

The  report  further  states  that  “There 
was  no  wire  service  treatment  of  the  loan 
story  until  late  in  the  day  of  Oct.  26.” — 
EDITOR.) 

*  *  * 

tv  IN  LOWER  CASE 

Once  again  I  take  a  moment  to  ask  why 
E&P  capitalizes  the  abbreviation  for  tele¬ 
vision.  thus  giving  it  undue  prominence 
in  body  and  head  type.  Why  this:  press, 
radio  and  TV,  instead  of  this:  press,  radio 
and  tv?  The  press  is  you.-  bread  and 
butter,  not  tv.  If  you  lead  in  cutting  the 
latter  down  to  size,  others  will  follow. 

E.  W.  Opie 

Publisher, 

Staunton  (Va.)  Leader. 

( From  now  on,  readers  of  E&P,  don't  be 
surprised  if  you  see  more  tv  and  less  TV. 
ok?— ED.) 
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We  consider  our  news  room  subscription  to 
The  New  York  Times  an  invaluable  supplement 
to  the  excellent  coverage  we  receive  from  The 
Times  News  Service.  The  Times  comprehensive 
coverage  of  world  news  provides  essential 
background  for  editors  and  deskmen,  sharpen¬ 
ing  their  perception  of  news  values.” 

A.  A.  Smytier,  Managing  Editor,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
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Written  Journalism  Rates 
Over  tv  ‘Show  Business’ 


O 


Mark  Ethridge  and  C.  D.  Jackson 
Frankly  Discuss  U.S.  Press 


“Nobody  ever  died  for  Broad¬ 
way.” 

With  this  acid  comment  C.  D. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  Life, 
summed  up  what  he  called  a 
“floundering”  television,  upheld 
the  continuing  tradition  of 
written  journalism  and  pin¬ 
pointed  the  distinction  between 
the  two  media. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed  along  with  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  as  part  of  an 
investigation  of  American  char¬ 
acter  being  made  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  The  interviews  are 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
Press,”  distributed  this  week. 

Both  men  frankly  discussed 
the  U.S.  press,  admitting  its 
shortcomings  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  Donald  McDonald, 
a  free-lance  journalist,  engaged 
to  do  the  interviewing  by  John 
Ckigley,  of  the  Center’s  staff.  It 
was  one  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  in  which  the  Center  is 
seeking  to  find  out  how  institu¬ 
tions  affect  the  basic  American 
Man. 

In  a  Krading  (^yrlr 

Mr.  Jackson  maintained  that 
Americans  have  “passed  the 
peak”  of  a  non-reading  cycle 
and  are  beginning  a  reading 
cycle  right  now.  Then  in  answer 
to  a  question  that  quoted  Prof. 
Oscar  Handlin  of  Harvard 
speaking  of  the  “frightening 
massiveness”  of  the  mass  media 
that  “attempts  to  speak  to  all 
of  the  people,”  the  Life  executive 
replied: 

“I  now  know  what  he  (Prof. 
Handlin)  is  talking  about.  He’s 
been  looking  at  television.  Tele¬ 
vision  is  getting  its  lumps  today, 
terrible  lumps.  Television  will 
survive  and  in  surviving,  it  will, 
I  think,  improve  tremendously. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  make  out 
none  of  the  critics  of  tv,  or  of 
the  admirers  of  tv  for  that 
matter,  has  ever  pointed  out  an 
important  distinction  between 
written  journalism  and  tv. 


“Thoughtful  writing  in  maga¬ 
zines,  pamphlets,  and  news¬ 
papers  goes  back  a  long  time;  it 
goes  back  to  an  era  of  great 
courage  and  great  thought  and 
emotion.  People  actually  went  to 
jail  for  something  they  pub¬ 
lished.  People  have  even  died  for 
something  they’ve  wanted  to 
publish.  There  was  no  ‘show  biz’ 
element  in  writing  in  the  old 
days.  It  was  many  times  a  life- 
and-death  matter. 

“Now  today  even  the  most 
irresponsible  editor  or  publisher, 
the  cheapest,  tawdriest,  cheesiest 
journalist,  has  had  some  of  that 
old  .stuff  of  the  tradition  of  jour¬ 
nalism  rub  off  on  him,  some  of 
that  tradition  of  integrity  and 
valor  that  attached  to  the 
printed  word.  But  tv  started  off 
as  pure  show  business  and  now 
they’re  trying  to  tack  on  to  show 
business  what  journalism  always 
had. 

“And  that’s  why  they’re 
floundering:  nobody  ever  died 
for  Broadway.” 

In  effect,  that  was  an  answer 
to  the  underlying  question  the 
Center  is  probing  as  expi  .ssed 
by  Mr.  Cogley. 

Wlial  Is  Important 

“What  one  thinks  of  man  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter  for  all 
our  institutions,  not  least  of  all 
the  press,”  Mr.  Cogley  wrote  in 
the  comment  that  followed  the 
recorded  interviews  that  both 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ethridge 
edited  prior  to  publication. 

“How  publishers  and  editors 
regard  their  readers — as  free 
persons  who  need  to  be  informed, 
or  as  objects  of  propaganda — is 
equally  important.  How  they 
evaluate  public  opinion — as  the 
stuff  of  individual  rational  deci¬ 
sion  or  as  the  product  of  skillful 
manipulation — is  equally  impor¬ 
tant. 

“How  they  treat  individual 
men  and  women  and  groups  of 
men  and  women  in  their  pictorial 
and  news  coverage — as  objects 
held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  and 
dehumanization,  or  as  creatures 
of  indestructible  dignity — is  no 


less  important.  What  they  put 
forth  as  the  ends  of  human  life 
— success,  money  making,  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  constant 
amusement,  or  responsible  citi¬ 
zenship  and  service  to  others — 
determines  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  society  they  serve. 

“In  these  interviews  with  two 
of  the  nation’s  foremost  journal¬ 
ists,  the  larger  goals  of  the  press 
have  been  brought  down  to  size 
and  related  to  the  daily  respon¬ 
sibilities,  choices,  and  decisions 
of  men  on  the  top,  or  near  the 
top.  .  .  .  Man  is  the  center  of 
their  professional  concern.  The 
operative  answer  to  the  ancient 
questions  about  the  ends  of 
human  life  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  journalist’s  craft.” 

See  An  Improvment 

Both  Mr.  Ethridge  and  Mr. 
Jackson  held  their  readers  in 
the  highest  respect  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  growing  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  journalistic  writing  in 
the  U.S.  People  can  get  v'hat 
they  demand  in  their  press 
appeared  to  be  an  unstated  con¬ 
clusion,  provided  they  are  aware 
of  available  high  standards. 

Mr.  Cogley  explained  that  Mr. 
Ethridge  and  Mr.  Jackson  were 
selected  to  be  interviewed 
because  they  were  “knowledge¬ 
able  about  their  respective  fields 
and  articulate.”  Both  have  had 
long  careers  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Ethridge  confessed  he  had 
once  quit  his  paper  because  after 
advocating  the  election  of  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1932  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Times  changed  its  policy. 
(“I  felt  it  was  a  betrayal  of  all 
I  believed  in.  And  I  didn’t  want 
to  be  disillusioned  ever  again  by 
any  newspaper,  or  give  my  heart 
to  it  .  .  .”  Then  he  was  reminded 
that  in  a  speech  he  had  expressed 
“greatest  apprehension”  about 
American  newspapers  today  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  are 
accepting  the  “awful  responsibil¬ 
ity  devolved  upon  all  of  them” 
by  reason  of  America’s  “vault¬ 
ing  into  the  saddle  of  power.” 

“Why  are  you  apprehensive?” 
he  was  asked. 

“I  think  the  responsibility  of 
the  newspapers — more  than  ever 
before  in  my  life — is  to  explain 
what  the  issues  in  the  world  are. 


Ethridge 


And  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
seems  to  be  a  trend  for  the  news- 
liapers  to  become  only  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions.  of  course.  But  I  think 
some  publishers  think  that  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference 
what  a  paper  says  as  long  as  the 
balance  sheet  is  all  right. 

“Well,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  what  the  paper  says; 
it  does  to  me  aX&u  I  think  it 
should  to  the  American  people. 

“Another  thing  is  that  with 
rising  costs  .  .  .  and  with  the 
increased  competition  for  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  from  the  tv  indus¬ 
try,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  good  many  papers  to 
cut  their  costs  rather  than 
improve  their  quality.  This  is 
distressing  to  me  because  I  think 
that  if  newspapers  are  going  to 
survive  they’re  going  to  survive 
Ijecause  they  are  vital  factors  in 
the  life  of  our  society  and  in  the 
lives  of  their  readers.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  he  had  quit 
going  to  meetings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  where  talk  is  “mostly 
about  advertising,  circulation, 
production  and  lator  problems,” 
but  spoke  highly  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — 
“about  the  only  people  in  the 
newspaper  business  who  get 
down  to  the  fundamentals  of 
what  it  is  all  about.” 

Viewpoints  Shared 

On  a  question  as  to  how  hos¬ 
pitable  most  newspapers  are  to 
ideas  and  viewpoints  not  shared 
by  their  own  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Ethridge  noted  that 
syndicated  columns  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  help. 

“We  have  columns  .  .  .  that 
range  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  political  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas,”  he  said. 

Agreeing  that  few  newspapers 
are  willing  to  do  more  than 
report  “spot  news,”  he  called 
attention  to  depth  reporting  in 
Sunday  sections  and  on 
opposite  editorial  pages.  He 
thought  the  “best  newspapers” 
were  “those  whose  publishers  are 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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tion  record  in  Louisville  was  in  the  South,  Mr.  Ethridge  said  press  and  the  series  on  American 
good,  although  men  are  not  dis-  that  the  Louisville  newspapers  character,  has  been  on  the  Fund 
I  oV  couraged  from  going  on  to  bigger  were  not  hostile  to  it  and  that  it  for  the  Republic  and  the  Center’s 

(Continued  from  page  9)  newspapers.  was  proceeding  quietly  there.  staff  since  1955.  He  directed  the 

D  .  .  r  o  “I  think  the  natural  disposi-  study  on  blacklisting  in  the 

personally  responsible  for  their  «  Reporter  newspapers  in  the  entertainment  industry  and  the 

content:  Sulzberger  of  the  New  “Intere.st  and  curiosity  in  what  South  is  to  proceed  toward  inte-  study  on  religious  institutions. 
York  Times;  the  Pulitzers  of  he  is  reporting,”  is  what  he  gration  with  more  deliberate  ^  ,  Chicago,  he  was 

the  Post-Dispatch  in  St.  Louis;  seeks  in  a  good  reporter,  who  speed  than  the  Supreme  Court  Loyola  Univ^- 

Graham  of  the  IFa.'i/iJWflrfon  Po.sf,  must  first  have  a  broad  educa-  envisioned,  the  emphasis  in  the 

and  before  him,  Eugene  Meyer.”  tional  base  and  ability  to  write.  South  being  more  on  ‘deliberate’  work^  on  Catholic  publicMions, 
“A  man  like  Barry  Bingham,  Then  he  must  have  the  quality  than  on  ‘speed’,”  he  said.  “More-  se^ed  in  the  Army  Air  rorce, 
the  publisher  of  the  Courier-  that  makes  him  ask  ‘why’  some-  over,  the  climate  around  the  obUin^  what  is  comparable  to 
Journal,  is  an  exception  in  the  thing  is  happening.  Southern  new.spapers  is  such  a  Master  s  degree  at  the  Univer- 

newspaper  field,”  he  said.  ...  “He  looks  for  causes  and  that  they  will  not  step  out  very  Fribourg  m  Switzerland, 

“He  is  willing  to  lay  his  money  effects.  He  digs,  he  enlightens  far  ahead  of  the  public  on  that  years  on 


Requisites  of  a  Reporter  newspapers  in  the  entertainment  industry  and  the 

‘Interest  and  curiosity  in  what  South  is  to  proceed  toward  inte-  study  on  religious  institutions. 


on  the  line  anytime  for  the  sake  his  readers,  he  illuminates  what  issue 


Commonweal,  ending  up  as  its 


of  social  issues,”  he  said.  he  writes.”  Mr.  Ethridge  and  Mr.  Jackson 

“The  best — and  cheapest —  The  questioner  failed  to  get  agreed  that  professional  stand- 

box  office  attraction  for  a  news-  Mr.  Ethridge  excited  about  the  ards  are  being  lifted  in  journal-  ‘C’ 

paper  is  good  news  and  editorial  lack  of  self-criticism  among  ism  in  the  U.S. 

content,”  he  added  at  another  newspapers.  He  called  attention  “It’s  not  going  to  come  so  » 

point.  to  mutual  criticism  of  the  edi-  much  from  the  publishers,”  Mr.  I  ^  I  ¥11111*0 VP 

He  described  the  Louisville  torial  writers’  association  and  Ethridge  said,  but  rather  from  VF  ▼  V/ 

wspapers  as  “not  lavish”  but  “hot”  sessions  of  the  ASNE.  the  people  who  are  already  pro-  ^  ,  -- j 

meymakers.  “Papers  and  publishers  used  fessional  people,  writers  on  the  jSPiPflCP  ilPWS 

Asked  how  can  the  newspaper  to  get  into  incessant,  knock-  newspapers.  .  .  . 

rvive  and  flourisn  in  the  gen-  down,  drag-out  battles  and  “Of  course,  getting  economic  Orleans 

ation  ahead,  he  replied :  pretty  soon  the  public  Just  got  support  is  another  thing.  But  my  Editors  of  Southern  newspa 

How  Some  Will  Survive  has  been  that  you  will  Orleans 

How  Some  Will  Survne  newspapers,”  he  said.  “What  pet  economic  ^pport  when  you  ^  conference  on  how 

“Well,  I  think  we  haven’t  starts  out  in  a  mild  way  turns  are  determined  to  put  out  a  newspapers  can  increase  and  im- 


Mr.  Ethridge  and  Mr.  Jackson  executive  editor. 


“It’s  not  going  to  come  so 
much  from  the  publishers,”  Mr. 


He  described  the  Louisville  torial  writers’  association  and  Ethridge  said,  but  rather  from 


newspapers  as  “not  lavish”  but  “hot”  sessions  of  the  ASNE. 
moneymakers.  “Papers  and  publishers  used 

Asked  how  can  the  newspaper  to  get  into  incessant,  knock- 
survive  and  flourisn  in  the  gen-  down,  drag-out  battles  and 
eration  ahead,  he  replied :  pretty  soon  the  public  Just  got 

^  .  tired  of  it  and  lost  respect  for 

How  home  Will  hurvive  „n - - - „» 


“hot”  sessions  of  the  ASNE.  the  people  who  are  already  pro- 
“  Papers  and  publishers  used  fessional  people,  writers  on  the 
to  get  into  incessant,  knock-  newspapers.  .  .  . 
down,  drag-out  battles  and  “Of  course,  getting  economic 
pretty  soon  the  public  Just  got  support  is  another  thing.  But  my 


tired  of  it  and  lost  respect  for  experience  has  been  that  you  will 
all  newspapers,”  he  said.  “What  pet  economic  support  when  you 


reached  the  end  of  technological  into  a  cat-and-dog  alley  fight.”  Poo<l  newspaper, 
change  in  newspapers,  nor  have  Mr.  Ethridge  saw  “no  inher-  Both  Mr.  Et: 


we  reached  the  end  of  the  consol-  ent  virtue”  in  monopoly,  but 


Both  Mr.  Ethridge  and  Mr. 
Jackson  were  asked  whether 


prove  the 
science  news 
The  \ew 


the  dissemination 


idation  process.  I  think  a  number  accepted  it  as  a  “fact  of  life”  as  American  newspapers  and  news  pifdyjifu,  and  Tulane  Univer- 
of  papers  are  going  to  die.  ...  it  concerns  the  growing  number  niagazines  have  shaped  the  ^o-sponsor  the  meeting. 


Also,  newspapers  may  turn  into  of  one-newspaper  cities.  character  of  the  American  supported  by  a  grant 

24-hour  papers  for  the  sake  of  „  Oht«in  pwple  or  merely  reflected  that  awarded  to  Tulane  by  the  Na- 

cutting  costs.  Such  papers  will  character.  Foundation, 

have  one  editorial  page  in  The  interviewer  quoted  from  It  is  probably  ^me  of  each, 

several  editions.  There  would  be  the  1947  findings  of  the  Com-  Mr.  Ethridge  replied.  I  have  a  35  Participant!) 

a  new  paper  started  in  the  mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  many  cities  Approximately  35  editors  of 

moraing,  say,  and  then  editions  namely  that  our  society  needs  daily  newspapers  will  take  part 


Also,  newspapers  may  turn  into  of  one-newspaper  cities. 

24-hour  papers  for  the  sake  of  m  i 

4.*-  leu  11  Most  Difficult  to  Obi 

cutting  costs.  Such  papers  will 

have  one  editorial  page  in  The  interviewer  quot< 


have  one  editorial  page  in  The  interviewer  quoted  from 
several  editions.  There  would  be  the  1947  findings  of  the  Com- 
a  new  paper  started  in  the  mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 


tional  Science  Foundation. 

35  Participant!) 
Approximately  35  editors  of 


of  it  would  be  changed  all  day  from  its  press:  (1)  “a  truthful 
long.  You  would  have  only  one  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
news  staff,  one  editorial  staff,  account  of  the  day’s  events  in  a 
one  advertising  department.  It  context  which  gives  them  mean-  Mr 
would  be  a  great  saving.  That  is  ing;  (2)  a  forum  for  the  Life’s 
the  way  some  newspapers  are  exchange  of  comment  and  criti-  Pose 
going  to  survive.  .  . .  cism;  (3)  a  means  of  projecting  spons 


National  PurpoM* 

Mr.  Jackson  ivas  talking  about 
Life’s  series  on  the  national  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  tremendous  re¬ 


in  the  two-day  session.  They  will 
prepare  a  final  report  of  recom¬ 
mendation  on  ways  and  means 
to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  science  news. 

Members  of  the  steering  corn- 


going  to  survive.  .  . .  cism;  (3)  a  means  of  projecting  sponse  it  received,  and  how  now  George  Healy  Jr., 

“What  is  possible,  I  think,  is  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  fbe  editors  were  striving  to  have  gf  ^j,g  Times  Picayune; 

that  you  may  some  day  see  small  the  groups  in  the  society  to  one  everything  in  the  magazine  jjg,.^gg  Renegar,  assistant  to  the 
newspapers  with  much  higher  another;  (4)  a  method  of  pre-  related  to  this  purpose.  president,  Tulane;  and  Dr.  Fi-ed 

advertising  and  circulation  rates  seating  and  clarifying  goals  and  “But  at  the  same  time  we  have  Caele.  coordinator  of  re- 

to  be  smart  with  our  audience,” 


and  greater  quality  .  .  . 

“I  think  the  newspaper  will 


values  of  the  society;  and  (5)  a 


way  of  reaching  every  member  he  said.  “We  can’t  lead  them 


continue  to  be  the  prime  source  of  society  by  the  currents  of  faster  or  farther  than  they  can  Ault,  director  of  the  Tu- 

of  information  on  local  and  information,  thought  and  feel-  run.  And  that’s  why  when  some-  university  news  service, 

regional  events  .  .  .  things  that  ing  which  the  press  supplies.”  body  criticizes  the  press  as  Associated  directors  are  Dr.  L. 
affect  your  schools  and  colleges,  Mr.  Ethridge  replied  in  part:  having  done  this,  that,  or  the  j^^tthew  N.  Bach,  professor  of 
your  highways  and  government.  “I  would  only  say  that  the  other  thing,  they  don’t  under-  physiology,  Tulane;  a.id  Edwin 
Beyond  that,  I  think  the  news-  first  point  is  probably  the  most  stand  that  the  press  really  can’t  special  writer,  Tulane. 


papers  that  survive  are  going  essential  and  the  most  difficult  do  anything  except  what  the 


to  become  semi-magazines.  They  of  them  all  to  obtain. 


public  wants  to  have  it  do.  The 


Golumbia  ('.onfrrence 


tainment-type  material  was  Just-  practical  problem  of  giving  the  people;  it’s  impossible  .  .  . 
ified.  He  commended  for  foreign  truth  when  reporting  somebody’s  “The  press  can  plant  an 
news  the  Associated  Press,  statement  known  to  be  not  •  .  .  but  if  it  overplays  its  1 
United  Press  International,  and  altogether  accurate.  “If  one  man  •  • .  it’s  a  w'asted  effort.  It  do( 
the  New  York  Times  News  Ser-  misquotes  another  and  we  know  work.” 
vice,  but  said  his  papers  liked  it  is  a  misquote,  we’ll  put  the  Donald  McDonald,  the  ii 


president,  Tulane;  and  Dr.  Fi-ed 
R.  Cagle,  coordinator  of  re¬ 
search,  Tulane. 

Conference  director  is  Quen- 


,s.”  tody  criticize  the  press  as  Associated  directors  are  Dr.  L. 
irt:  having  done  this,  that,  or  the  \jatthew  N.  Bach,  professor  of 
the  other  thing,  they  don  t  under-  physiology,  Tulane;  a.id  Edwin 
lost  stand  that  the  press  really  can  t  tt^„„ 


are  going  to  have  to  serve  a  “If  the  truth  is  readily  avail-  press  can  accelerate  an  idea  that 

deeper  purpose  than  most  of  able,  we  will  put  it  right  in  the  is  already  in  the  public’s  mind,  Columbia  University’s  Grad- 

them  now  serve.”  same  story  in  brackets,”  he  sug-  but  no  press  lord  can  impose  uate  School  of  Journalism  will 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  some  enter-  gested  as  the  way  to  solve  the  his  will  upon  the  American  conduct  a  conference  of  news 


eople;  it’s  impossible  .  .  .  executives  Jan.  7-9  to  exchange 

“The  press  can  plant  an  idea  ideas  on  problems  and  tech- 
.  .  but  if  it  overplays  its  hand  niques  of  disseminating  science 
. .  it’s  a  W'asted  effort.  It  doesn’t  information, 
rork.”  Cooperating  in  the  program 

Donald  McDonald,  the  inter-  are  the  National  Science  Foun- 


also  to  send  their  own  men  correct  quotation  in  brackets,  viewer,  was  formerly  editor  of  dation,  and  Columbia’s  Graduate 

abroad.  We  try  to  correct  as  we  go  along,  the  Davenport  (la.)  Messenger,  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  the 

_ While  in  some  cases  tv  and  and  if  it  is  not  readily  available  a  Catholic  publication.  Mr.  Cog-  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  the  School  of  En- 


PR  pay  better  than  newspapers,  we’ll  dig.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ethridge  said  that  the  reten-  On  the  ques 


j’ll  dig.  .  .  .”  ley,  46,  who  is  directly  respon-  geons,  and  the  School  of  En- 

On  the  question  of  integration  sible  for  the  publication  on  the  gineering  and  Applied  Science. 
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Revenue  for  1961 — Off  5% 


Circulation  Now  20,100,000; 
New  Discounts  Are  Offered 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


An  estimated  total  revenue  of 
|p  toO  million  for  SUNDAY  mem¬ 
ber  ma^razines  in  1961  was 
reported  this  week  by  Charles 
T.  Kline,  president  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers. 

The  fiffure  represented  a  loss 
of  5%  from  the  1960  revenue, 
but  Mr.  Kline  noted  that  it  was 
double  what  it  was  in  1951  when 
the  Sunday  package  was  formed, 
f  The  1961  estimate  included 
115,000,000  from  retail  and 
i35, 000,000  from  national  linage. 

Mr.  Kline’s  annual  report 
stated  that  the  SUNDAY  net¬ 
work  numbered  more  papers  in 
1961  than  in  1960.  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  was  in  the  group 
(or  three  months  in  1960,  but 
for  all  of  1961.  The  Washington 
Post  joined  the  group  in  Febru- 
iry  1931;  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
W  letin  in  September.  The  Pitts- 
^  burgh  Post-Gazette  started  in 
January  1961,  but  discontinued 
its  magazine  in  November  when 
merged  with  the  Press. 

New  Commission  Rate 

Everett  R.  Stone,  Metro’s  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  said  1961  was 
the  first  full  year  representing 
the  publishers  for  the  sale  of 
both  magazine  and  comics  at 
card  rates. 

“Next  year,”  he  said,  “the 
company  will  be  operating  on  a 
5%  commission  on  card  rate 
business  and  12M%  for  the  basic 
magazine  group.  This  will 
increase  Metro’s  income  consid¬ 
erably,  based  on  1961  v’olume.” 

The  operating  budget,  set  on  a 
prediction  of  equal  billing,  vir¬ 
tually  assures  an  operating 
H  profit  for  1962,  Mr.  Stone  said. 
In  1961  the  SUNDAY  maga- 
line  package  included  37  papers 
with  aggregate  circulation  of 
shout  19.2  million.  The  group 
started  1962  with  a  38-paper 
package  and  circulation  of  20.1 
million. 

Mr.  Kline  announced  a  dis¬ 
count  rate  structure  which  he 
said  “compares  favorably  with 
This  Week’s  basic  discount 
structure  and  Parade’s  recently 
announced  deeper  discounts.” 

SUNDAY  is  offering  2%  dis¬ 
counts  for  three  pages  or  the 
equivalent,  4%  for  six  pages  or 
the  equivalent. 


Other  discounts  are:  8%,  13 
pages;  \2%,  26  pages;  15%,  39 
pages;  20%,  52  pages;  21%,  65 
pages;  22%,  78  i)ages;  23%,  91 
pages;  and  24%,  104  pages. 

SUNDAY  also  offers  fre- 
ciuency  discounts  for  the  first 
time.  They  run  2%,  6  times;  3%, 
13  times;  4%,  26  times;  5%,  39 
times;  and  6%,  52  times. 

Discounts  for  ('.omirs 

The  comics  have  added  a  dis¬ 
count  of  2%  for  three  insertions 
and  have  increased  the  discounts 
at  all  other  levels,  up  to  20%  for 
52  times  as  compared  with  15% 
in  1961. 

Advertisers  may  combine 
pages  in  SUNDAY’S  network 
with  insertions  in  the  comics 
for  discounts,  except  when  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  magazine  frequency 
discount  structure. 

Mr.  Kline  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  study  the  changes  in  the 
supplement  field,  “not  because 
of  the  gains  or  losses  in  distri¬ 
bution  for  each  syndicated  pack¬ 
age,  but  because  of  the  new 
relationships  between  the  pack¬ 
ages  and  the  importance  of  the 
fit  that  the  various  combinations 
offer  the  national  advertiser,  and 
more  recently  the  regional 
advertiser.” 

He  said  that  in  recent  years 
over  50%  of  Sunday  sales  has 
been  exclusive. 

“SUNDAY’S  strategy,”  he 
said,  “must  continue  to  be  one 
based  on  high  readership,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  flexibility.  .  .  .  Flexi¬ 
bility  is  our  real  strength,  so 
toward  this  end  we  are  able  to 
and  do  emphasize  the  ability  to 
fold  in  over  a  period  of  a  year 
all  SUNDAY  members,  one  or 
several  at  a  time,  including  First 
3  Markets,  insuring  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  opportunity  to  earn 
maximum  discounts  in  our  group 
structure  over  a  period  of  a  year 
through  equalization.  Also  we 
point  out  to  prospects  that  we 
are  authorized  to  handle  over¬ 
ages  which  revert  to  card  rate. 
This  assures  SUNDAY  addi¬ 
tional  income  and  our  publishing 
members  maximum  rate.” 

Steve  Bowen,  SUNDAY 
advertising  director,  said  region¬ 
al  buys  in  national  magazines 
amounted  to  12%  of  the  total 


volume  in  1961  and  is  expected 
to  reach  25%  in  coming  years. 

“There  is  more  regional  adver¬ 
tising  money  around  and  the 
newspapers  ought  to  get  it,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers  certainly 
aren’t  getting  their  fair  shake 
of  the  national  ad  dollar  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  own  worth  and 
ability  to  perform.” 

John  Gribbin,  director  of 
mechanical  production,  reported 
that  the  “general  quality  of 
gravure  printing,  as  it  affects 
SUNDAY,  is  better.  He  asked 
for  color  back-to-back;  avail¬ 
ability  of  consecutive  right  hand 
pages  of  color ;  facility  for  split- 
run  advertising  on  common  issue 
dates;  wire  stitching  so  that 
return  mailing  cards  may  be 
inserted  with  a  full  page  or 
double-spread  ad. 

Mr.  Gribbin  said  Metro  had 
made  arrangements  to  make  a 
test  of  color  comics  printing  on 
the  web-offset  press  which 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  is 
having  built  at  the  Hoe  plant. 

5  Added  to  Basic  Network 

Metro  has  added  five  southern 
papers  to  the  basic  comic  net¬ 
work — Atlanta,  Jacksonville, 
Tampa,  Richmond  and  Miami. 
Two  papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Riversi^  Press-Enterprise  and 
San  Bernardino  Sun  Telegram, 
became  “must”  members  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  network  last  June 
1.  The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
has  just  become  a  basic  member. 
Pittsburgh  became  an  exclusive. 

“Eight  years  of  declining 
revenue  from  Sunday  comics 
represents  serious  hardship  to 
publishers,  but  more  than  that  it 
may  well  lead  to  an  eventual 
abandonment  of  comics  in  their 
present  form,”  Mr.  Kline  re¬ 
ported.  “The  reasons  for  the 
decline  are  so  multiple  and  com¬ 
plex  that  there  iloesn’t  seem  to 
be  any  general  agreement  among 
those  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

“Newsprint  prices,  television, 
the  expansion  of  syndicates,  lack 
of  editing,  contract  printing, 
Madison  Avenue,  syndicate  com¬ 
petition  and  just  plain  publisher 
neglect  are  factors  in  our 
present  dilemma.” 

Mr.  Kline  pointed  out  a  “basic 
difference  in  purpose  and 
design”  between  the  newspaper 
comics  package  and  the  syndi¬ 
cated  magazine  package.  He  said 
comics  were  conceived  and 
developed  to  cultivate  the  reader. 


CharUs  T.  Kline 

whereas  the  syndicated  maga¬ 
zines  were  conceived  and 
developed  for  the  advertiser. 

“Most  of  the  big  advertisers 
in  syndicates  were  big  in  comics 
before  the  syndicates  usurped 
the  rate  and  pattern  facilities 
formerly  an  exclusive  with 
comics,”  he  said. 

“We  at  Metro  believe  that 
product  improvement  is  the  way 
back  to  a  profitable  section,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  one  pub¬ 
lisher,  let  alone  a  group  of  them, 
willing  to  underwrite  a  new  look 
or  entertain  seriously  an 
upgrading  of  this  feature.  .  .  . 

Formal  Qiange  Proposed 

“The  millions  and  millions  in 
comics  section  revenue  through 
the  1930s,  ’40s  and  early  ’50s 
was  not  a  fairy  story.  It  was  for 
real,  and  it  can  be  again  if 
enough  publishers  want  to  devote 
time,  talent  and  money  to  its 
survival.  It  is  a  newspaper 
exclusive,  and  should  be 
exploited.” 

Mr.  Kline  renewed  his  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  tabloid  format  for 
Sunday  comics.  He  said  Metro 
has  bwn  experimenting  with  a 
compromise  version  which 
resembles  a  tab,  but  is  in  fact 
standard  size  with  four  out  of  16 
pages  in  tab  size.  It  allows  a 
back  page  for  advertising,  which 
is  in  demand  among  ad  agencies, 
according  to  Mr.  Kline.  No 
action  was  taken  at  the  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  regarding  adop¬ 
tion  of  it,  although  five  pub¬ 
lishers  favored  it  as  to  one 
opposed. 

Commenting  on  Metro’s  total 
for  1961  of  74,000  lines  for  the 
comics,  down  19%,  off  10%  in 
dollars,  Carl  F.  Schmidt,  comics 
advertising  director,  said  that 
this  record  looks  good  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  competition. 

“Metro  offers  no  deals,  no 
credit  extensions,  no  cash  mer- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Tatarian,  Leary 
In  DPI  Promotions 


Crowley  Retires,  Bertelson 
Now  M.E.  of  St.  Louis  P-D 


St.  Loi’is  public  service.  During  recent 
The  retirement  of  Raymond  L.  years  of  unprecedented  world 
Crowley  as  managing  eilitor  of  tension  Mr.  Crowley  amplified 
the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  the  coverage  of  news  by  the 
appointment  of  Arthur  R.  newspaper’s  Washington  Bureau 
Bertelson  as  his  successor  were  and  by  on-the-spot  staff  report- 
announced  Jan.  2  by  Joseph  ing  of  critical  international 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor.  Mr.  Bertel-  situations. 

son  had  been  assistant  managing  “Mr.  Crowley  displayed 
editor  the  past  year.  unerring  judgment  in  editing 

interpretive  stories  on  major 
news  situations.  He  was  vigilant 
•W  JT'  \  prevent  opinion  from  impair- 

9  •  .  ■  .'i'’  ^  ills  the  objectivity  of  analytical 

reporting. 

“As  a  director  of  the  company 
^  and  as  a  voting  trustee,  Mr. 

^  ^  Crowley  brought  mature  judg- 

^  ment  and  sound  counsel  to  the 

management  of  the  company.’’ 

('.hilds  SurceedK  Brandt 

R.L.  Crowley  Arthur  R.  Bertelson  Four  news  staff  promotions 

and  the  appointment  of  a  chief 
Mr.  Crowley,  Gd,  had  been  Washington  correspondent  were 
managing  editor  since  1951,  announced  by  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
when  he  succeeded  Ben  H.  Reese.  Marquis  W.  Childs  of  the 
He  joined  the  P-D  .staff  in  1922  Washington  staff  succeeds  Ray¬ 
as  a  copy  editor  after  having  mond  P.  Brandt  as  chief  of 
worked  for  the  Minneapolis  bureau.  Mr.  Brandt  remains  in 
Journal  for  seven  years.  the  bureau  as  a  contributing 

Mr.  Bartelson,  54,  joined  the  editor. 

P-D  staff  in  1940  as  a  copy  edi-  Evarts  A.  Graham  Jr.,  city 
tor.  He  was  educated  in  the  editor  since  1956,  is  the  new 
Louisville,  Ky.,  public  .schools  assistant  managing  editor, 
and  the  University  of  Louisville.  Selwyn  Pepper,  editor  of 
He  joined  the  Louisville  Herald-  Everyday  magazine  since  1957, 
Post  in  1933  as  a  sports  writer,  is  the  new  city  editor, 
then  moved  to  the  Chattanooga  Harry  Wilensky  of  the  news 
(Tenn.)  Times  in  1936.  staff  is  the  new  editor  of  Every- 


Lenoir  Chambers  Robert  Mason 


Lenoir  Chambers. 
Pulitzer  Prize 
Editor,  Retires 


Norfolk,  \’a. 
Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  of 
the  Virginian- Pilot  since  1950 
and  associated  with  the  paper 
since  1929,  retired  Jan.  1  at 
the  age  of  70.  Robert  Mason, 
49,  managing  editor  was  named 
to  be  director  of  both  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  in  a 
new  organizational  structure 
announced  by  Frank  Ratten, 
publisher. 

Other  appointments  made 
William  S.  Meacham  editorial 
page  editor,  Joseph  R.  Bobbitt 
Jr.,  day  managing  editor,  and 
Sidney  L.  Griffin,  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Chambers  won  the  1960 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing.  His  biography, 
“Stonewall  Jackson,’’  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1959. 

Son  of  a  machinery  manu¬ 
facturer,  he  received  his  early 
education  in  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
public  schools  and  at  Wood  berry 
Forest  School  in  Orange,  Va. 
He  received  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Mr.  Chambers  attended  the 
Columbia  U.  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  and  served  over¬ 
seas  during  World  War  I. 

Robert.  Mason  has  described 
his  associate  this  way: 

“(Chambers’  desk)  has  been 
covered  for  upwards  of  a  decade 
with  increasing  layers  of  news- 
tTrP-D‘to^tl'keo%^r7he  column  ^  ^  ^  papers,  magazines,  books  and 

Raymond  Clapper  had  been  ^or^  f  manuscripts,  al  opened,  heavily 

writing  for  United  Features  as  publisher  of  the  P/idodc/p/tm  marked  and  left  face-up.  To^ 
Syndicate  before  his  death  in  a  News.  He  and  Mrs.  CheH  over  them  during  his  daily  bi¬ 
plane  crash.  Mr.  Childs  has  con-  7''*  their  home  m  Fort  tonal  con^rences  with  his  two 

tinned  the  column  since  his  re-  ,  associate  editors,  it  is  necessary 

turn  tn  the  P  D  in  1954  Chelf,  a  former  national  for  the  editor  to  stand. 

His  most*  recent  book  is  ‘“rhe  manager  of  the  “His  is  an  imposing  figure 

Pp^cpnl•lken!  ’’  a  novel  Phdodelphia  Inquirer,  became  then.  Clad  in  flannels  or  tweeds, 

’  ‘  publisher  of  the  News  in  March,  with  carelessly  tied  striped  tie 

•  1960.  flowing  from  elegant  collar,  he 

R  Rnnu*  recently  received  a  cita-  is  inclined  to  stride  and  to  flex 

y  *  tion  from  the  National  Adver-  his  knees,  and  now  and  then  to 

Stanley  B.  Rose,  57,  former  tising  Agency  Network  in  recog-  turn  and  gaze  from  his  window 
New  York  newspaper  man  who  nition  of  the  Daily  News’  series  over  trees  and  rooftops  in  the 
retired  from  a  city  publicity  of  advertisements  explaining  the  direction  of  the  harbor,  where 
position  in  April,  died  Jan.  1  role  of  advertising  in  raising  the  masts  of  passing  ships  ap- 
in  Miami,  Fla.  the  standard  of  living.  pear.’’ 
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Promotion  Mgr.  Reid 
Succeetls  Malick 

Shamokin,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Malick,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Shamokin  News  Dispatch,  re¬ 
tired  Dec.  31  after  a  career  of 
slightly  more  than  40  years  in 
the  newspaper  business.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  director 
and  officer  of  the  publication. 

He  is  succeeded  as  publisher 
by  John  H.  Reid,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Mr.  Malick,  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  Penn  State 
College,  entered  the  employ  of 
the  former  Shamokin  Daily 
News  in  1921.  Late  in  1930  while 
he  was  managing  editor  he 
assisted  in  negotiations  which 
le<l  to  the  merger  of  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Shamokin  Dis¬ 
patch. 

In  1934  he  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 

He  was  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  in  1947. 


Man  of  Disccriimcnl 

In  announcing  Mr.  Crowley’s 
retirement,  Mr.  Pulitzer  said: 

“He  selected  and  displayed  the 
day’s  news  with  discernment. 

“With  a  wholesome  skepticism 
he  investigated  each  situation 
where  exposure  could  render  a 


Juines  Kerney  Back, 

2  Brothers  Out 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
James  Kerney  Jr.,  who  was 
displaced  as  editor  of  the  family- 
owned  Trenton  Times  in  May 
returned  to  the  paper 
Jan.  3  as  publisher.  His  broihers, 
Thomas  L.  Kerney,  publisher, 
and  John  E.  Kerney,  jfeneral 
manajfer,  were  deposed  at  fhe 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
Jan.  2. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kerney  Kuser  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Peggy 
Kerney  McNeil  was  re-elected 
president.  Also  elected  were 
Charles  Lucey,  vicepresident  and 
editor;  James  Dougherty,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  and  Fred  W.  Burgner, 
secretary  and  managing  editor. 
Mr.  Lucey  came  to  the  paper 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  organ¬ 
ization  last  Fall. 

Also  elected  directors  were 
Henry  Welling  and  R.  George 
Kuser  Jr. 

The  Kerney  brothers  and 
their  sisters,  Mrs.  Kuser  and 
Mrs.  McNeil,  are  trustees  of 
the  trust  fund  which  owns  55 
percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Times.  The  other  45  percent 
interest  is  held  by  the  James 
Kerney  Foundation. 

Tom  Kerney,  who  also  was 
treasurer,  had  been  with  the 
newspaper  38  years,  becoming 
publisher  after  his  father. 
Judge  James  Kerney,  died.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Kerney,  widow  of  the 
judge,  died  last  year.  John 
Kerney  has  served  in  various 
jobs  on  the  Times  for  28  years. 

The  Times  publishes  evenings 
except  Saturday  and  has  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  the  Times-Adver- 
tiser,  in  the  70,000  circulation 
*  dass.  Recently  the  newspapers 
moved  into  a  new  plant. 

Tom  Kerney  said  the  paper 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  with 
no  debts,  due  to  the  foresight 
and  unselfishness  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Kerney. 

Dies  on  Police  Beat 

St.  Louis 

Kenneth  Mark  Dumey,  49,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack  New  Year’s  Eve  in  the 
press  room  at  police  head- 
puarters. 


Los  Angeles 
Agog  Over 
‘New  Lineup’ 

Los  Angeles  was  alertecl  this 
week  for  an  announcement,  ex¬ 
pected  Friday,  Jan.  5,  concern¬ 
ing  a  new  lineup  of  its  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Reports  on  the  air  and  in 
print  of  impending  consolida¬ 
tions  set  the  public  buzzing  and 
had  hundreds  of  newspaper 
workers  worried  at  the  prosjiect 
of  losing  jobs. 

Principals  in  the  Hearst  and 
Chandler  organizations  re¬ 
mained  non-committal,  in  the 
face  of  the  published  specula¬ 
tion. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  most  persistent  report 
was  that  the  Morning  Exam¬ 
iner  would  be  closed  but  its 
Sunday  edition  would  lie  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Herald-Express, 
the  Hearst  evening  paper. 

Another  report,  given  some 
credence  in  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
ncU  story,  was  that  the  Chan¬ 
dler-owned  Mirror  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field  would  suspend.  About 
six  weeks  ago  it  cut  off  its  Sat¬ 
urday  edition  and  began  dis¬ 
tributing  the  Sunday  Times  as 
a  weekend  package. 

On  Jan.  3  Los  Angeles  Stat- 
tion  KTLA  presented  a  tele¬ 
vised  interview  with  William  A. 
Townes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  and  James  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  city  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  from  1937  to  1957.  They 
both  deplored  the  “impending” 
closing  of  the  morning  paper. 
Mr.  Townes  said  about  220  edi¬ 
torial  employes  would  lose  their 
jobs  if  the  Examiner  died. 

That  same  day  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Press  Club  called  an  emer¬ 
gency  meeting  to  consider  ways 
of  raising  $250,000  as  a  fund  to 
help  those  who  may  become  un¬ 
employed. 

William  Winter  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  said  on  the 
ABC  radio  network  Wednesday 
night  that  he  had  it  on  “high 
and  reliable”  authority  that  the 
Examiner  and  Mirror  would  be 
suspended  in  the  near  future. 

• 

Former  Plane  Pilot 
Made  Businesg  Manager 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford  Times  publisher 
Kenneth  K.  Burke  has  announced 
promotion  of  James  J.  Stewart 
Jr.  to  business  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Group  afternoon  daily. 

Mr.  Stewart,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  joined  the 
Times  in  1946  to  serve  in  dual 
capacity  of  company  plane  pilot 
and  advertising  staff  member. 
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CHOICE  PRIZE — Jean  Cameron, 
fashion  editor  of  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  earned  an  award  for 
excellence  in  fashion  writing  in 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri's  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Her  top  prize  is  a  choice 
of  $1,500  in  cash  or  $750  in  cash 
and  a  trip  to  European  fashion 
centers. 


FTC  Bans  Deceptive 
Props  on  Television 

Washington 
Deceptive  advertising  on  tele¬ 
vision  was  vigorously  slapped 
down  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  this  week, 

A  unanimous  ruling  accom¬ 
panied  an  order  prohibiting 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  and  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  its  ad  agency,  from 
falsely  demonstrating  its  shav¬ 
ing  cream  and  from  using  spur¬ 
ious  devices  to  sell  any  product. 
It  reversed  an  examiner’s  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  commercials  in 
question  were  merely  “harm¬ 
less  exaggeration.” 

Not  Sandpaper 

The  specific  commercial  ap¬ 
peared  to  show  that  Palmolive 
rapid  shave  so  softened  sand¬ 
paper  that  it  could  be  shaved 
clean.  Sandpaper  was  not  used, 
because  the  defense  claimed, 
cameras  made  it  look  like  plain 
paper.  The  prop  was  plexiglas 
covered  with  sand. 

Rudolph  Montgelas,  Bates 
president,  declined  comment. 
Colgate-Palmolive’s  spokesmen 
were  also  quiet. 

Commissioner  Philip  Elman 
in  his  opinion  said:  “The  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  television  medium 
may  present  a  challenge  to  the 
creative  ingenuity  of  copy¬ 
writers;  but  surely  they  could 
not  constitute  lav^^ul  justifica¬ 
tion  for  resort  to  falsehoods  and 
deception  of  the  public.” 


Papers  Ring 
Down  Curtain 
On  Tricky  Ad 

A  play  by  Broadway  producer 
David  Merrick  to  slip  a  decep¬ 
tive  advertisement  into  New 
York  newspapers  this  week  laid 
an  egg. 

The  page  ad  got  by  for  one 
edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Jan.  4  but  all  other  dailies  re¬ 
jected  the  copy  on  sight. 

The  ad,  for  “Subways  Are  for 
Sleeping”,  depicted  persons  of 
the  same  names  as  several  drama 
critics  alongside  laudatory  re¬ 
marks  about  the  new  musical. 

A  Journal- American  story 
about  the  stunt  printed  the  pro¬ 
fessional  critics  “Reviews  offset¬ 
ting  the  Merrick-picked  critics” 
comments. 

“Someone  in  the  publications 
office  apparently  didn’t  realize 
the  quotes  were  not  those  of  the 
actual  critics,”  John  D.  Thees, 
Tribune  advertising  director, 
explained. 

“When  it  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion,  I  ordered  the  ad  killed  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  mislead¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Merrick  viewed  the  ad  as 
a  “great  stunt”  and  “a  delicious 
gag.”  He  insisted  the  identical 
names  of  the  persons  in  the  ad 
and  the  critics  was  “purely  co¬ 
incidental.” 

Harvey  Sabinson,  Merrick’s 
press  agent,  conceded  that  the 
producer  had  concocted  the  idea 
“several  weeks  ago  as  very 
amusing.”  Mr.  Sabinson  said  he 
had  scoured  telephone  directories 
in  search  of  names  to  match 
those  of  the  critics  and  that  the 
“name-alikes”  had  been  invited 
to  see  the  show — on  the  cuff. 

Recently  the  same  show 
reaped  a  bonanza  of  publicity  in 
Boston  when  Mr.  Merrick  said 
he  wouldn’t  allow  a  “second 
string”  Globe  critic  to  review 
it.  The  Globe  sent  Kevin  Kelly 
to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  show, 
then  ran  his  review  (a  good 
one)  after  the  Boston  perform¬ 
ance.  Accompanying  the  review 
was  a  column  by  Drama  Editor 
Cyrus  Durgin  telling  of  the 
Merrick  edict  and  a  story  by 
George  Mackinnon,  reporter. 

• 

New  Ad  Manager 

Toronto 

George  E.  Sutton  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  this  week  following 
the  retirement  of  W.  A.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Other  appointments  were: 
Donald  A.  Bannerman,  sales 
manager  of  the  Daily  Star,  and 
W.  Y.  Melville  Logan,  sales 
manager  of  the  Star  Weekly. 
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‘Hostile  Press’  Cry 
Called  Political  Fake 


Wilmington,  Del. 

State  Senator  James  H.  Snow¬ 
den  berated  his  fellow  politi¬ 
cians  for  using  the  daily  press 
as  a  “whipping  boy”  to  hide 
their  own  blunders. 

In  a  luncheon  talk  to  the 
Masonic  Club  of  Delaware  Dec. 
28,  Mr.  Snowden,  Republican 
leader,  said  there  are  at  least 
three  ponderous  political  poses 
—  three  sacred  cows  —  which 
slowly  consume  the  tmth  with 
bovine  placidness,  and  devour 
dollars,  progress  and  principles, 
and  yield  nothing. 

One,  he  said,  is  a  phantom  — 
“the  hostile  press;”  the  second 
is  a  con  artist  —  “the  survey;” 
the  third  is  a  pickpocket  —  “the 
status  quo.” 

The  Senator  said,  in  part: 

“There  is  an  old  saying  that 
when  the  law  is  on  your  side, 
pound  on  the  judge;  when  the 
facts  are  on  your  side,  pound 
on  the  jury;  and  when  you  have 
neither  the  law  nor  the  facts, 
pound  on  the  table.  This  admoni¬ 
tion  was  apparently  absorbed 
some  time  ago  by  unhappy  poli¬ 
ticians  who  couldn’t  effectively 
debate  their  opponents  and 


ticians  leave  the  press  alone.  .  . 

“To  the  sorely  offended  poli¬ 
tician,  of  course,  the  word  ‘un¬ 
objective’  means  the  press  has 
taken  the  opposite  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view.  You  can 
dismiss,  literally  out  of  hand, 
the  whines  and  petulant  pout¬ 
ing  about  distortion  and  mis¬ 
quotation.  Few  reporters  are 
hampered  by  poor  eyesight  or 
poor  hearing,  and  in  general 
they  are  painfully  acute  in  win¬ 
nowing  through  the  barrage  of 
political  oratorj’^  to  find  the  few 
statements  that  merit  the  de¬ 
scription  of  news.  It  is  almost 
useless,  however,  to  point  out 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  mis¬ 
quotation  or  distortion  is  to 
think  before  speaking,  for  my 
brethren  in  the  political  frater¬ 
nity  are  unaccustomed  to  such 
self-discipline.  Thank  heaven 
our  reporters  and  editors  ap¬ 
proach  the  political  scene  with 
the  patience  of  babysitters  and 
the  curiosity  of  clinical  psy¬ 
chologists;  what  a  travesty  our 
papers  would  become  if  all  the 
political  mouthings  were  printed 
and  given  the  interpretation  the 
officeholder  deemed  ‘objective.’ 


when,  for  some  dilapidated  act 
or  thought,  he  is  neatly 
stretched  on  the  rack  by  an  edi¬ 
tor,  or  when  some  of  his  less 
carefully  well-chosen  words  are 
recorded  for  posterity  in  all 
their  banality  and  terminologi¬ 
cal  inexactitude.  .  . 

“Despite  the  sadistic  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  watching  some  of  my 
associates  being  spitted  and 
turned  in  the  heat  of  their  own 
blunders,  what  concerns  me  is 
the  need  to  puncture  the  promi¬ 
nence,  the  alleged  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  that  sacred  cow,  the 
‘hostile  press.’  Such  hoatility 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  cannot  accept  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  someone  else  also  could 
be  right.  The  politician  tvho  is 
determined  to  shroud  bis  faulty 
judgment  behind  his  phony  war 
with  the  jxipers  shoidd  remem¬ 
ber  that  where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  it  is  folly  to  read.  But  I 
care  not  one  fig  about  his 
anemic  conflicts  with  the  press; 
I  do,  however,  care  that  the 
public  puts  such  conflicts  in 
perspective  —  that  the  public 
realize  that  S7ich  histrionics  are 
just  camoujlage  for  political 
error  or  the  hunger  pangs  of 
wanting  to  be  right  even  when 
wrong.  For  that  reason  alone  — 
the  sacred  cow  of  the  hostile 
press  must  be  relegated  where  it 
belongs  —  to  an  amusement  hall 
—  it  l>ears  no  more  relationship 
to  civic  morality  that  wrestling 


College  Group 
Asks  Blackout 
On  Game  Odds 

The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  will  meet  in  Chicago  Jan. 
11  to  implement  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  covering  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation  of  odds  and  point-spreads 
in  collegiate  basketball  and  foot¬ 
ball. 

The  EC  AC  Committee  of 
Forty  has  urge<l  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  appeal  to  editors  and 
sports  editors  of  all  newspapers 
in  the  Conference  area  to  dis¬ 
continue  publication  of  said  in¬ 
formation  which  “aids  and  abets 
the  gambler  and  thus  indirectly 
involves  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  in  the  activities  of  the 
gambler.” 

The  recommendation  was 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  Dec.  8.  ECAC 
President  Frank  Thomas  now 
has  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council,  during 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  meeting  in  Chicago. 
The  principal  item  of  business 
will  be  the  Committee  of  Forty 
report  on  gambling  scandals. 

• 

Japanese  Firm’s 


dared  not  debate  the  public  — 
so  they  attacked  the  press.  The 
news  media,  they  learned,  was  a 
perfect  whipping  boy;  it  was 
impersonal,  did  not  vote  a 
straight  ticket,  and  no  matter 
how  small  the  politician  was, 
he  looked  bigger  assaulting  the 
press  —  a  tissue  paper  David 
throwing  pebbles  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  Goliath  —  and  although 
anyone  could  see  through  him, 
it  aroused  some  sympathy.  The 
party  faithful  admired  his  brass 
if  not  his  brains. 

Piteous  Wail 

“Today,  unhappily,  this  has 
become  almost  a  standard  prac¬ 
tice.  Whenever  the  popularity 
of  a  politician,  a  party,  or  a 
policy  begins  to  shrink,  some 
duly  appointed  mouthpiece  ut¬ 
ters  the  piteous  wail,  about  the 
‘unobjective  press’  —  and  paints 
the  Fourth  Estate  as  a  wicked, 
back-biting  conspiracy  that  has 
invested  millions  in  plant,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  philosophy  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  destroying  that 
one  politician  or  that  one  party, 
or  that  one  policy.  This  is 
breast-beating  of  epic  propor¬ 
tions  —  and  withal  it  is  singu¬ 
larly  unrewarding,  for  the  press 
does  not  shut  down  nor  the  poli¬ 
tician  shut  up. 

“Perhaps  I  am  expecting  too 
much  to  suggest  that  we  poli- 
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On  Editor’s  Rack 

“All  of  this  is  said,  of  course, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  wry 
sympathy  for  the  public  official 


Boston 

Howard  W.  Cook  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  R.  I.,  has  won  a  continued 
injunction  in  his  suit  to  recover 
money  he  says  he  paid  for  a 
newspaper  to  a  man  who  didn’t 
own  it. 

In  the  suit  Mr.  Cook  alleged 
that  George  W.  Kelley,  formerly 
of  North  Attleboro,  and  now  of 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  induced 
him  to  buy  the  Otis  Notice,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  on  Cape  Cod. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  paid  Mr. 
Kelley  $25,000,  plus  $1,200  on 
an  additional  note  of  $15,250, 
for  the  paper,  and  then  found 
out  the  Air  Force  owned  the 
publication.  Further,  he  said, 
the  Air  Force  has  forbidden  him 
to  continue  it. 

The  court  ordered  an  indefi¬ 
nite  delay  to  allow  lawyers  to 
prepare  motions  to  send  the  case 
to  a  master  for  hearing. 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Morton 
continued  in  force  an  injunction 


does  to  sport.  It  is  a  fake;  let 
it  be  known  as  such.” 

Senator  Snowden  gave  equal 
time  to  his  other  two  points. 


banning  the  owners  of  the 
North  Attleboro  Chronicle,  Rep. 
Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.,  (R- 
Mass.)  and  his  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  Martin,  from  making  any 
payments  to  Mr.  Kelley  on  $60,- 
000  they  owe  him. 

Mr.  Kelley,  a  part  owner, 
agreed  to  sell  his  share  of  the 
Chronicle  to  the  Martins  for 
$160,000.  However,  he  owed  the 
paper  $100,000  on  a  printing 
bill,  so  that  the  Martins’  net 
debt  to  him  is  $60,000. 

Mr.  Cook  has  asked  the  court 
to  order  the  money  he  paid  Mr. 
Kelley  to  be  returned  from  the 
$60,000. 

Mr.  Cook  charges  Mr.  Kelley 
fraudulently  induced  him  to 
purchase  the  Otis  Notice. 

Mr.  Cook  said  in  court  there 
was  an  agreement  for  the 
Chronicle  to  pay  the  $60,000  in 
weekly  payments  for  12  years. 
He  asked  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
Martins  and  the  Chronicle  from 
making  such  payments. 


Ads  Are  Declined 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

The  Dowagiac  Daily  News 
has  rejected  advertising  from 
a  Japanese  firm  because  of  its 
fear  for  “the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs  that  are  being  lost 
through  overseas  competition.” 

The  paper  said  its  action  was 
“no  reflection  on  the  Japanese 
firm  nor  on  the  quality  of  its 
products  nor  any  legitimate 
business  out  to  make  a  fast 
yen.” 

The  firm  involved  was  the 
Sakai  Shoji  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Tokyo  which  sought  to  advertise 
a  line  of  transistor  radios  re¬ 
tailing  from  $3  to  $15. 

The  Daily  News  said  it  “has 
time  and  again  issued  editorial 
warnings  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  imports  built  by  cheap 
labor  in  foreign  countries  which 
are  competing  against  American 
manufacturers  whose  products 
are  produced  by  highly-paid 
workers.” 

211  Make  Tour 

San  Francisco 

Three  jet  airliners  carried 
211  passengers  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin’s  tour 
to  Hawaii.  The  New  Year’s  trip 
provided  a  first  time  visit  to  the 
islands  for  180  in  the  party. 
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Buys  Weekly,  Then  Learns 
Air  Force  Is  Real  Owner 
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Ornes  at  El  Caribe, 
Severs  All  Strings 

By  Martin  MrReynolds 
United  Press  International 


Santo  Domingo 

A  few  days  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Ramhs  Trujillo  from 
the  Dominican  Rt‘pubiic  in  No¬ 
vember,  one  of  the  returning 
exiles  walked  into  the  private 
office  of  the  director  of  El 
“  Carihc  and  demanded  that  the 
newspaper  and  all  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  be  turned  over  to  him. 
The  morning  daily  claims  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  34,000. 

This  week,  the  former  exile, 
42-year-old  German  Omes,  sat 
at  the  director’s  desk,  running 
El  Caribe,  writing  editorials 
criticizing  both  the  government 
and  the  opposition,  and  making 
plans  to  put  the  newspai)er  on 
a  paying  basis. 

Palace  Ceremony 

President  Joaquin  Balaguer 
returned  El  Caribe  to  Mr.  Omes, 
its  former  publisher,  at  a  palace 
ceremony  here  Dec.  30,  follow¬ 
ing  a  month-long  study  by  a 
presidential  commission. 

Jules  Dubois,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
*  tion’s  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee  and  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  on  hand 
for  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Omes 
j  credited  the  association  with 
i  “keeping  the  case  alive  during 
\  my  six  years  in  exile.  It  was 
a  valuable  contribution  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful.” 

El  Caribe  has  had  a  brief 
-  but  interesting  history  since  its 
founding  in  1948  by  Stanley 
Ross,  an  American  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spanish-language  El 
Diario  de  Nueva  York  in  New 
York.  El  Caribe  was  taken  over 
by  interests  connected  with  dic¬ 
tator  Rafael  Tmjillo  when  Mr. 
Ross  left  in  January,  1949.  The 
newspaper  was  sold  to  the 
Dominican  government  in  1954. 

That  was  the  same  year  that 
Mr.  Omes,  then  a  reporter  for 
the  government’s  afternoon  La 
Nacion  and  enjoying  Tmjillo’s 
favor,  was  granted  a  $640,000 
five-year  loan  by  the  National 
Reserve  Bank  to  purchase  El 
Caribe  for  $634,000.  The  young 
publisher  started  vigorously  in 
February,  1954,  but  by  late 
1955  had  left  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  had  offered  to  sell 
the  newspaper  back  to  Tmjillo. 

Seized  by  Tmjillo 

“I  was  tired  of  a  situation 
in  which  I  owned  the  paper  but 
had  no  control  over  its  editorial 

editor  8c  publisher 


policy,”  Mr.  Ornes  says.  He 
also  admits  being  jarred  by  at¬ 
tacks  on  him  in  the  columns  of 
La  Nacion  which  started  after 
El  Caribe  ran  a  picture  of  girls 
placing  flowers  before  a  bust  of 
Tmjillo  with  an  erroneous  cap¬ 
tion  reading,  “Tmjillo’s  Tomb.” 
It  was  the  kind  of  typographical 
error  the  dictator  did  not  over¬ 
look. 

Tmjillo  answered  Mr.  Ornes’ 
offer  to  sell  El  Caribe  with  a 
terse  cable  saying  he  was  not 
interested  in  acquiring  stock  in 
newspapers.  In  December,  1955, 
Tmjillo  confiscated  El  Caribe, 
legalizing  the  takeover  a  few 
months  later  and  eventually 
transferring  ownership  to  one 
of  his  dummy  corporations. 

Mr.  Omes  says  he  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  of  the  nearly  $200,- 
000  he  had  paid  toward  pur¬ 
chasing  El  Caribe.  He  remained 
outside  the  Dominican  Republic, 
working  as  cable  editor  for  El 
Mundo  of  Puerto  Rico  and  main¬ 
taining  his  claim  to  El  Caribe 
ownership.  The  1956  meeting  of 
the  lAPA  in  Havana  recognized 
him  as  the  legitimate  owner 
after  hearing  a  reiK>rt  from  a 
special  commission. 

Members  of  the  commission 
were  Angel  Ramos,  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Mundo  of  Puerto 
Rico;  Herbert  Matthews  of  the 
Nezv  York  Times,  and  Robert 
U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  & 
PUBLISIIFU. 

The  Havana  action  was  later 
ratified  at  lAPA’s  1957  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  when  La 
Nacion  was  expelled. 

Toully  Independenl* 

Mr.  Omes  spent  his  years  as 
an  exile  writing  a  book  titled 
“Tmjillo — Little  Caesar  of  the 
Caribbean.” 

Currently  facing  a  refinanced 
$469,000  debt,  Mr.  Omes  said 
El  Caribe  has  excellent  physical 
equipment  and  a  good  future. 
Only  minor  administrative 
streamlining  is  necessary  to 
transform  it  from  a  government 
propaganda  organ  into  an  effi¬ 
ciently-managed  newspaper,  he 
said. 

“I  intend  to  make  this  news¬ 
paper  totally  independent  with 
no  strings  attached  —  official  or 
otherwise,”  he  added.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  El  Caribe  has  the  right 

to  vindicate  itself.” 

*  *  « 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
for  January  6,  1962 


RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE — President  Beleguer,  left,  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  here  in  a  symbolic  ceremony  at  the  presidential  palace  greets 
German  Ornes,  Jules  Dubois  and  Mrs.  Diana  Ornes.  The  occasion 
marked  the  official  return  of  El  Caribe  to  Mr.  Ornes.  Mr.  Dubois  repre¬ 
sented  the  Inter-American  Press  Association. 


Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
who  is  chairman  of  lAPA’s 
executive  committee,  said  the 
association  was  concerned  with 
the  restoration  of  El  Caribe  to 
.Mr.  Omes  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

# 

Austin  Cross  Dies 
Soon  After  Retirement 

Ottawa 

Austin  F.  Cross,  for  40  years 
one  of  Canada’s  colorful  news¬ 
papermen  and  for  most  of  those 
years  an  Ottawa  Citizen  reporter 
and  columnist,  died  Chirstmas 
Eve. 

His  death  at  63  came  less  than 
three  months  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Citizen. 

A  graduate  of  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
in  1923. 

He  was  author  of  three  books, 
all  noted  for  their  impatient 
treatment  of  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians.  His  pungent,  staccato 
voice  became  known  on  radio 
and  he  also  found  a  place  as  an 
occasional  television  commenta¬ 
tor. 

He  visited  all  50  of  the  United 
States  and  travelled  widely  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

His  prodigious  memory  was 
a  storehouse  of  information.  He 
memorized  cabinet  members’ 
names,  lists  of  members  of  par¬ 
liament  and  railway  and  airline 
schedules  with  almost  inhuman 
accuracy. 

• 

Bureau  Manager 

Appointment  of  Maurice 
Trimmer  as  bureau  manager  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  2  by  William  C. 
Payette,  Southwest  Division 
manager.  Mr.  Trimmer,  night 
editor  at  Santa  Fe  for  three 
years,  succeeds  Hoyt  Gimlin, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the 
UPI  staff  in  Washington. 


Lorrin  Thurston 
Retires  from 
Advertiser  Co. 

Honolulu 

Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  president 
of  the  Advertiser  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  since  1930,  retired 
Dec.  31. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Thurs¬ 
ton  Twigg-Smitli,  40,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  since  March.  He  will 
continue  as  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  parent  corporation  also 
owns  radio  station  KGU  in 
Honolulu,  the  NBC  affiliate  in 
Hawaii;  operates  a  commercial 
printing  division  and  has  a 
half-interest  in  station  KONA- 
tv. 

Control  of  the  Advertiser 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  vested 
in  a  10-year  voting  trust  last 
May.  Trustees  are  Mr.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Twigg-Smith  and  the 
latter’s  brother,  David  Twigg- 
Smith. 

Lorrin  Thurston’s  46-year  ca¬ 
reer  in  journalism  began  in 
1915  when  he  l)ecame  a  school 
correspondent  for  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  took  a  journalism 
course  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  after  graduating  from 
Yale  in  1921. 

In  1922,  he  became  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  a  year  later  set 
up  the  circulation,  promotion 
and  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  which  he  directed  until 
1925.  He  then  became  assistant 
business  manager  and  was 
named  president  and  general 
manager  in  1930. 

Mr.  Thurston,  a  member  of 
Hawaii’s  Statehood  Commission 
since  1948,  was  its  chairman 
when  Congress  passed  the  State¬ 
hood  Bill  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  signed  it  in  1959. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Do  You  Hear  Gripe 
With  PR  Applause? 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MEN 

Questionnaire  sent  to  total  field  of  126 — 76  radio  news  directors, 
14  tv  news  directors  and  36  mana^^in^  editors  of  Wisconsin  d.dly 
newspapers.  Total  return  was  37,  for  29.3  percentage.  Twenty-two 
radio  men  replied  for  per  cent  of  28.9;  3  television  men  for  21.4 
per  cent;  and  12  managing  editors  for  33.3  per  cent. 

Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  terms  press  agents. 


By  Don  Ross 


(The  writer,  who  conducted  the 
Wisconsin  survey,  is  associate 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  Milwaukee.) 

While  public  relations  men 
may  bow  to  the  acclaim  from 
Wisconsin  newsmen  that  PR  is 
generally  helpful  to  the  news 
media,  they  should  listen  close¬ 
ly  to  the  applause  to  detect  the 
general  grumble  of  discontent 
which  increases  in  intensity 
when  comments  are  made  re¬ 
garding  the  methods  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  PR  agencies. 

Over  80  percent  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  daily  newspaper  managing 
editors  and  news  directors  of 
radio  and  television  stations, 
who  responded  to  a  question¬ 
naire  this  fall,  agreed  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  valuable  to  them 
in  many  areas  of  their  work. 
But  they  urge  closer  attention 
to  basic  principles  of  news  and 
an  overhauling  of  slipshod 
methods. 

‘Not  Always  Sincere’ 

By  comparison  to  the  local 
firm  or  organization  which  has 
its  own  PR  department,  agen¬ 
cies  which  operate  on  a  larger 
scale  are  criticized  on  many 
points  such  as  impersonality, 
lack  of  sincerity,  too  many 
broadcast  releases  and  failure 
to  appeal  at  the  local  level. 

One  Madison  tv  newsman 
said,  “I  frown  upon  agencies 
because  they  are  not  always 
sincere.  After  all  they  get  a 
fee,  and  they  have  to  make  the 
client  happy.  The  PR  man  who 
is  all-company  and  is  sold  on 
his  product  and  what  it  means 
to  the  user,  yet  keeps  his  per¬ 
spective  and  responsibility  to 
the  community,  is  far  more  re¬ 
liable.  Copy  out  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  in  particular  is  gen¬ 
erally  cold  and  dry.  It  lacks  the 
local  twist.  For  those  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  local  angle,  a 
headquarters  release  often 
means  nothing.  New  York  PR 
men  liave  little  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  west  of  the  Hudson.” 

David  A.  Yuenger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette,  adds  the  element  that 
“agencies  are  one  more  step 
removed  from  the  news  source. 
If  we  want  questions  answered, 
it’s  easier  and  faster  if  an  or¬ 
ganization  has  its  own  public 
relations  department  because  it’s 
right  on  the  scene.” 


Thoroughness  and  less  super¬ 
ficiality  on  the  part  of  local  PR 
are  indicated  in  the  answer  of 
Verne  A.  Hoffman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Racine  Joumal- 
Tim.es  and  spokesman  for  Radio 
WRJN,  who  said  that  “those 
organizations  which  have  their 
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maker  and  handout  giver.” 

Per  Cent  Total 

56.8 

21.6 

21.6 

10.3 

41.4 

24.1 

More  trust  is  placed  in  local 
PR  by  W.  J.  Janson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Marinette  Eagle- 
Star.  He  said,  “The  main  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  local  effort  must 
be  an  honest  one  if  the  public 
relations  man  wants  to  remain 
in  good  standing.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  wary  of  the  out-of-state 
efforts  unless  we  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  individual  and 
his  concern.”  Frequency  of  re¬ 
leases  from  local  PR  depart¬ 
ments  was  mentioned  as  an¬ 
other  advantage  by  Marv  Nelles 
of  Radio  WRIG,  Wausau. 

Superficiality  of  agency  prod¬ 
uct  was  rapped  by  Francis  J. 
Stratman  of  Radio  WCWC, 
Ripon,  when  he  said  that  “I 
believe  the  pros  ‘out-pro’  them¬ 
selves  in  handling  a  corpora¬ 
tion’s  PR  effort  and  the  result 
is  too  clever,  too  slick  and  other¬ 
wise  dishonest.  A  company’s 
own  PR  department  appears  to 
result  in  more  actual  PR  effort 
every  time.  I  tire  of  the  huge, 
thin  professional  PR  campaigpi.” 

This  thought  is  echoed  by 
Willard  V.  James,  Radio  WTTN, 
Watertown,  who  said  that  “out 
of  state  firms  and  organizations 
seem  to  be  using  shotgun  meth¬ 
ods  of  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion,  sending  copy  on  anything 
and  everything.” 

Knowledge  of  the  medium  and 
individual  personality  are  val¬ 
ued  by  Gene  Bernhardt  of  Radio 
WEMP,  Milwaukee.  He  said,  “I 
believe  any  newsman  will  tell 
you  there  is  at  least  one  in- 


If  a  member  of  your  staff  were  to  leave  your  organization  to 
go  into  public  relations  work  would  your  first  impression  be  that 
he  is  taking  a  step  up  or  down? 
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In  general,  would  you  say  that  public  relations  men  help  or 
hinder  reporters  when  they  are  seeking  out  the  news? 
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Per  Cent  Total 

48.6 

5.4 

24.3 

8.1 

2.7 

10.9 

dividual  in  the  public  relations 
field  who  stands  out  above  the 
others.  The  reasons  in  my  case 
are  that  the  individual  I  have 
in  mind  displays  a  keen  knowl¬ 
edge  of  my  own  job,  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  restrictions  I  am 
confronted  with  in  working  with 
him.”  Another  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  commented,  “Local  are  bet¬ 
ter,  because  they  know  we  fight 
hot  air,  pressure  and  evasive¬ 
ness.” 

But  all  is  not  black  for  agency 
public  relations.  John  D.  Rice, 
Radio  WCOW,  Sparta,  favors 
this  form  of  PR.  He  said, 
“Agencies  which  act  for  clients 
are  usually  retained  to  perform 


a  specific  task.  They  seem  to 
be  more  energetic  about  it  and 
more  attentive  to  it.  Organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  their  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  departments  seem 
less  enthusiastic  about  their 
projects,  except  where  a  major 
one  is  involved.”  This  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Jay  Wells,  Radio 
WCUB,  Manitowoc,  who  said, 
“Locally,  they  don’t  go  so  all 
out  to  entice  you  as  do  the  out- 
of-towners.  It  seems  the  local 
companies  expect  that  you 
should  give  them  more  since 
you  also  are  local.  Out-of-town- 
ers  will  expect  less  and  extend 
more.” 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


illilliilllllllil 

The  practice  of  moderation  in 
all  things  is  perhaps  the  best 
advice  ever  given.  And  someday 
we're  going  to  try  it.  Which 
brings  us  to  this  month’s  bell¬ 
ringer. 

*  »  * 

A  familiar  symbol  of  trafi&c 
safety  —  the  traffic  light  —  effec¬ 
tively  illuminated  the  ninth  suc¬ 
cessive  New  Year’s  Eve  modera¬ 
tion  message  from  The  House  of 
Seagram:  “We  who  sell  whiskey 
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say:  ‘New  Year’s  Eve,  when  it’s 
one  for  the  road,  be  sure  it’s 
coffee.’  ’’ 

Published  in  the  interest  of 
greater  traffic  safety  during  the 
holiday  period,  Seagram’s  mod¬ 
eration  message  was  the  latest 
in  an  excellent  series  which  has 
been  published  continually  since 
1934  to  urge  moderation  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions,  such  as  Father’s 
Day,  opening  of  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son.  etc. 

The  166-line  on  six  columns  ad 
appeared  Dec.  29  in  some  100 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  on  the  back  cover  of  TV 
Guide  for  Dec.  30. 
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(ieorge  E.  Mosley,  Seagram’s 
vicepresident  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  and  Warwick 
and  Legler,  Inc.,  agency  for  Sea¬ 
gram’s  institutional  advertising, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  an 
ad  series  that  could  well  be 
adapted  by  many  other  industries 
— cigarets  to  name  one. 

The  moderation  message  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  National  Li¬ 
censed  Beverage  Association  and 
National  Liquor  Stores  Associa¬ 
tion.  And  so  it  should.  We  even 
know  non-drinkers  (not  many) 
with  whom  the  ads  set  well.  In 
keeping  with  Seagram’s  message, 
many  bars  and  taverns  have  made 
it  their  practice  to  serve  coffee 
to  departing  guests  New  Year’s 
Eve.  Real  tie-in  to  promote  not 
being  one  on! 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Anthony  Hyde  was  born  in 
England.  He  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Graduated  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  Class  of  1929,  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  and  Herald,  and, 
from  that  perch,  made  the  leap 
into  advertising  to  swim  the 
boiling  seas  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  Lord  &  Thomas,  and 
McCann-Erickson. 

Last  summer,  returning  to 
Britain  more  Yankee  than  Brit¬ 
ish,  he  bought  controling  interest 
in  Armstrong-Warden  Ltd., 
Incorporated  Practitioners  in 
Advertising,  69  New  Oxford 
Street,  London  W.  C.  1.  The 
purchase  was  from  Col.  George 
Warden,  OBE.,  MA.,  FIPA,  who 
continued  as  chairman.  Mr. 
Hyde  became  deputy  chairman 
and  creative  director. 

Has  Found  Formula 

Fast-growing  at  the  time, 
A-W  Ltd.,  had  increased  its  bill¬ 
ings  93%  within  three  years,  Mr. 
Hyde  who  was  in  the  U.S. 
recently,  said  he  thinks  he  has 
found  the  formula  to  make  the 
London  agency  roar  ahead  with 
Mach  2  speed.  Mr.  Hyde’s  fuel 
for  agency  propulsion  contains 
these  ingredients:  deep-down 
British  knowledge  of  its  own  and 
neighboring  markets  plus 
Yankee  marketing  know-how 
and  get-up-and-go. 

“It’s  working  out  very  well 
indeed,’’  Mr.  Hyde  said. 

Four  new  accounts  since  he 
took  charge  is  the  Q.E.D.  of  his 
proposition.  There  are  more  in 
the  offing,  too,  because,  dividing 
his  time  as  he  does,  six  months 
in  the  U.S.  and  six  months  in 
England,  Mr.  Hyde  said  he  is 
finding  a  growing  number  of 
American  firms  that  want  the 
British  background  and  the 
Yankee  pep  to  help  get  them 
established  abroad  in  the  bur¬ 
geoning  European  Common 
Market. 

Continuing  the  London  base, 
the  Hyde  plan  for  Armstrong- 


Warden  envisions  eventual,  and 
perhaps  in  the  rather  near 
future,  branches  in  Frankfurt, 
Paris  and  Milan. 

70  Oients 


In  U.S.  currency,  Armstrong- 
Warden  was  billing  $3,000,000 
when  Mr.  Hyde  bought  into  it. 
The  four  new  accounts,  two  Brit¬ 
ish,  one  French,  one  American, 
will  add  approximately  $500,000 
more  to  the  total.  The  number  of 
clients  served  is  nearing  70  of 
which  seven  are  Yankee. 

Today  two  women  and  his  own 
Yale  and  U.S.  ad  agency  back¬ 
ground  provide  the  Yankee  pep 
superimposed  on  the  traditional 
British  conservatism. 

First,  Mr.  Hyde  gave  his 
agency  a  pinch  of  spice  in  the 
form  of  Ruth  West,  who,  up 
until  four  years  ago  was  vice- 
president  and  copy  chief  of  C.  J. 
LaRoche  &  Co.  Primarily  she 
handled  Revlon  cosmetics  there. 
Revlon  was  a  LaRoche  client  at 
the  time  and  Ruth  sparked  the 
glamour  required  by  this  exact¬ 
ing  account.  For  three  years  she 
was  with  LaRoche.  She  had 
come  there  with  considerable 
background  as  a  copywriter  for 
both  cosmetics  and  food.  She 
also  was  a  consultant  to  Henry 
Luce  and  his  Sports  Illustrated. 

Miss  West’s  background  also 
included  experience  as  group 
head  at  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  senior  copywriter  at 
HR,  and  ad  manager  of  Sak’s 
Fifth  Avenue. 

The  second  outstanding  copy¬ 
writer  from  the  U.S.  under  the 
Hyde  reverse  of  lend-lease  was 
Miss  Muriel  Haynes,  who  became 
tv  consultant  to  the  agency 
last  October.  She  was  former 
vicepresident  and  associate  crea¬ 
tive  director  at  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising.  From  her  fingertips  and 
brain  have  flowed  copy  for  print 
and  broadcast  for  such  blue  chip 
American  firms  as  Procter  Sl 
Gamble,  Johnson  &  Chesebrough- 
Pond,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber. 
In  the  food  line  she  has  been 


Anthony  Hyde 

concerned  with  Standard  Brands 
Tender  Leaf  Tea,  Chase  &  San¬ 
born  coffee,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  canned  products.  Her  experi¬ 
ence  runs  back  all  of  two  score 
years  on  the  American  adver¬ 
tising  scene.  Announcing  her 
appointment,  Mr.  Hyde  put  down 
his  British-American  philosophy 
in  these  words: 


‘Healthy  Mingling' 

“We  believe  that  a  healthy 
mingling  of  the  best  American 
and  British  creative  marketing 
talents  is  making  it  possible  for 
Armstrong-Warden  to  combine 
in  its  services  all  those  factors  of 
American  know-how  and  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  British 
market  and  psychology  which 
are  so  essential  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser’s  successful  campaign  in 
Great  Britain  today.” 

Mr.  Hyde  admitted  that  often 
what  is  written  for  Americans 
would  be  utterly  useless  when 
presented  in  print  or  tv  to 
British  audiences.  He’s  keeping 
the  major  part  of  his  agency’s 
personnel  British.  A  case  in 
point  was  the  recent  successful 
experience  with  Schick’s  Ever- 
sharp  Injector  Razor. 

In  the  U.S.  Schick  was  adver¬ 
tising  that  its  razor  was  so  safe 
that  men  could  shave  in  their 
showers.  Tubs  are  preferred  in 
Britain  to  showers.  Further¬ 
more,  or  actually,  as  the  British 
would  say,  who  would  want  to 
shave  in  a  shower — now,  really! 

Answering  that  one,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  copywriters  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong-Warden  staff  came  up 
with  a  full-page  newspaper  ad 
that  instead  of  picturing  a  man 
shaving  in  a  shower  played  up 
a  photograph  of  a  blindfolded 
gentleman.  Across  the  black 
blindfold  in  white  letters  ran 
the  legend;  “So  safe  you  could 
shave  blindfolded!” 

The  size  of  the  ad,  however, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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1000-Line  Ads  Do  Job 
For  Zenith  Radio -N.Y, 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Details  behind  a  “highly  sue-  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  by 
cessful”  metropolitan  New  York  offering  free  incentives  to  con- 
newspaper  advertising  cam-  sumers  who  respond  to  the  news- 
paign,  a  coordinated  effort  paper  ads  by  visiting  one  of  the 
among  authorized  Zenith  Radio  Zenith  dealers  listed.  Mr.  Rosen 
Corp.  of  New  York,  were  spelled  explained  that  the  incentive 
out  this  week  by  Robert  Rosen,  used  varies.  Last  October,  for 
advertising  director  of  the  New  example,  free  World  Series  “fact 
York  distributor  of  Zenith  prod-  dials”  were  offered.  On  another 
ucts,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  occasion  free  bases  for  tv  sets 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago.  were  the  come-on. 

A  series  of  200-line  on  five  , 

columns  insertions  in  the  Response  Tremendous 

Post,  Mirror,  Journal- American,  jjr.  Rosen  said  that  thus  far 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  News-  three  such  checks  on  the  effec- 
daj/,  and  the  Westchester  County  tiveness  of  the  campaign  have 
Group  form  the  basis  for  some  been  made  and  that  on  all  three 
of  Zenith’s  important  promo-  checks  “response  to  the  ads  was 
tional  efforts  in  the  greater  New  tremendous.” 

York  area,  Mr.  Rosen  explained.  “Not  only  has  the  series  suc- 
He  added  that  campaigns  on  ceeded  in  stimulating  store 
subway  posters,  point-of-pur-  traffic  at  Zenith  dealers,”  Mr. 
chase  material,  outdoor  posters  Rosen  said,  “but  substantial  spe- 
and  radio  “all  revolve  around  cific  sales  volume  is  traceable 


Robert  Rosen 


dealer  stature  within  his  immedi-  plastic,  “table-pretty”  container 
ate  neighborhood  by  creating  for  Parmesan  cheese, 
the  impression  in  the  consumer’s 
mind  that  his  store  is  larger  than 

Bank  Scores  ‘First’ 

Papers  (kxsperate  With  ROP  Color  Ads 

Mr.  Rosen  said  that  the  news-  An  unusual  “first”  in  newspa- 
papers  on  his  schedule  generally  per  color  advertising  is  claimed 
cooperate  in  merchandising  the  by  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Pen- 
advertising  by  making  calls  on  nessean  for  the  Commerce  Un¬ 
retailers.  ion  Bank  with  its  series  of 

Discussing  newspapers  in  full-page  ads  announcing  an  in¬ 
general,  however,  Mr.  Rosen  said  crease  of  its  interest  rates  to 
According  to  Mr.  Rosen,  the  Mr.  Rosen,  who  holds  a  they  could  “do  much  to  improve 

newspaper  campaign  “parallels  Master’s  Degree  in  accounting  their  selling  and  servicing  tech-  The  bank  ran  its  first  ad  for 

exactlj*”  Zenith  salesmen’s  and  advertising  from  the  Bern-  niques.”  He  said  that  “news-  five  consecutive  days,  Dec.  11 

efforts.  Specific  merchandise  is  ard  M.  Baruch  School,  City  papers  show  little  imagination  through  Dec.  16,  and  resumed 

pin-pointed  at  specific  times  to  College  of  New  York,  pointed  to  and,  more  often  than  not,  any  the  series  with  slight  changes 

insure  that  retailers  participat-  a  number  of  advantages  offered  merchandising  effort  they  put  Dec.  18  through  Dec.  21.  Addl¬ 
ing  in  each  newspaper  ad  (see  by  the  dealer  listings  in  the  forth  is  usually  done  so  at  the  tional  ads  were  run  beginning 

cut)  have  the  merchandise  on  200-line  by  five  column  ads.  goading  of  the  advertiser  and  Dec.  26. 

the  floor  ready  for  sale.  his  advertising  agency.  Little  James  H.  Armistead,  vice- 

“The  use  of  the  newspaper  ‘  "  upport  initiation  comes  from  the  news-  president  and  advertising  direc- 

medium,”  he  said,  “enables  For  one  thing,  the  device  paper  itself.  tor  of  Newspaper  Printing 

Zenith  to  change  the  merchan-  enables  about  20-25  small  dealers  “Newspapers  are  a  great  sell-  Corp.,  said  the  ads  marked  the 
dise  incorporated  in  each  ad  on  to  obtain  the  selling  support  of  medium,”  Mr.  Rosen  con-  ^  commercial  institu- 

reasonably  short  notice,  based  1000-line  ads  at  a  cost  of  $25  “Tt’«  a  nitv  thev  don’t  seven  full- 
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Copley  Newspapers  are  your  most  direct  route  to 
hometown  markets  in  California  and  Illinois. 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  •  Burbank 
Daily  Review  ■  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  ■  Glendale  News-Press  ■  Monrovia  News  Post  ■ 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
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ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  ■  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News  ■  Elgin  Courier- 


News  ■  Joliet  Herald-News 


"THE  RING  OF  TRUTH" 
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was  typically  American,  and  it 
went  over  big  in  London  when  it 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard.  The  London  News  came  out 
at  the  same  time  with  two  half¬ 
pages.  Then  for  13  weeks  there 
were  a  total  of  27  ads  these 
papers  in  the  dominant,  for 
London,  space  of  11  inches  on 
three  columns.  Of  this  “launch¬ 
ing  phase”  as  it  is  called  in 
England,  70%  of  the  advertising 
was  in  newspapers.  There  were 
15  tv  spots  of  30-second  each 
and  a  novel  60-second  opening 
splash  to  give  what  Mr.  Hyde 
described  as  “news  impact.” 

“From  Today — Men  Just 
Don’t  Cut  Themselves  Any 
More!  Here’s  the  World’s  most 
carefree  shaving  system”  was 
the  headline  for  the  news  smash 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Standa^.  The  British  readers 
stormed  to  the  stores  after  read¬ 
ing  down  to  the  slogan  “Never 
a  Nick — with  the  Carefree 
Schick.” 

“We  actually  cleared  the 
London  stores  out  of  stock,”  Mr. 
Hyde  said. 

Restocked,  a  short-term  but 
heavy  pre-Christmas  campaign 
was  run  for  a  four-week  period. 
For  this  second  phase  there  were 
eight  large-size  ads  in  the  News 
and  the  Standard  and  13,  30- 
second  spots  on  tv. 

“By  then  Schick  was  so  firmly 


established  in  London,  that  it 
went  national  throughout  the 
whole  British  Isle,”  Mr.  Hyde 
said. 

Handler  ‘Monitor’ 

Another  American  account  for 
which  Armstrong-Warden  is 
presently  handling  British 
advertising  is  the  London  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  Posters  and  quarter-page 
spaces  booked  in  educational 
publications  are  aimed  at  build¬ 
ing  up  circulation  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  for  the  American  newspaper. 
For  the  poster,  Armstrong- 
Warden  assembled  nine  dramatic 
full-color  photographs  from  Air 
France,  Australian  News  & 
Information  Bureau,  the  British 
Travel  &  Holidays  Association, 
the  German  Tourist  Information 
Bureau,  the  India  Government 
Tourist  Office,  the  Swiss  Nation¬ 
al  Tourist  Office  and  Trans- 
World  Airlines.  These  were 
mounted  in  the  shape  of  a  globe, 
with  space  in  between  pictures 
left  to  represent  the  latitude  and 
longitude  lines  of  a  world  map. 
One  of  the  spaces  carried  the 
words  “World  News”  in  four 
languages  besides  English. 
Across  the  bottom  was  super¬ 
imposed  a  copy  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  front  page. 

“What  Goes  On  in  the  World 
Goes  Into  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  London  Edition”  was 
the  compelling  top  line  printed 
in  black  and  red.  Then,  with 
plenty  of  white  space  in  between 
came  the  slogan:  “An  Inter- 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
present  the  new  M.A.N.  Multopress. 

"An  automatic  hydraulic  matrix  molding  machine 
which  incorporates,  as  standard,  features 
normally  considered  optional  by  the  trade.” 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


national  Daily  Newspaper  of 
Good  Report.” 


Testimonial 


Print  ads  use  a  testimonial 
from  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan,  who  wrote  in  1958 
when  the  Monitor  was  50  years 
old:  “We  in  Britain  recognize 
the  Monitor  as  one  of  the  world’s 
great  newspapers.  We  admire 
particularly  the  high  standard 
of  its  international  news  cover¬ 


age. 


Established  in  November  1960, 
the  London  edition  has  built  up 
and  is  maintaining  a  healthy 
circulation,  according  to  Russell 
Graham,  its  circulation  director 
in  Boston,  Mass. 


Another  American  account  is 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  while  Richard  Hudnut 
and  International  Chemical  Co., 
part  of  Home  Products,  give  the 
agency  a  substantial  interest  in 
U.S.  business  in  Britain. 


Mr.  Hyde  said  that  Arm¬ 
strong-Warden  today  ranks 
among  the  top  50  advertising 
agencies  in  Great  Britain.  It 
employs  85  people  in  the  London 
office  and  has  associations  with 
other  agencies  in  36  different 
countries.  Some  leading  accounts 
have  been  in  the  agency  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Clients  include  Spode 
China;  Ferodo  Ltd.,  brake 
linings;  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  and  Sherdley  table  glass. 

Mr.  Hyde’s  father  was  an 
American,  who  married  an  Eng¬ 
lish  girl.  They  happened  to  be 
living  in  Windsor,  England, 
when  Anthony  was  born.  The 
family  returned  to  this  country 
when  he  was  eight,  and  young 
Hyde  grew  up  in  New  York.  He 
went  to  Friends  Seminary  and 
to  Mohigan  Lake  Military 
Academy,  before  entering  Yale. 
He  had  been  editor  of  his  school 
paper  and  at  Yale  he  was  stu¬ 
dent  correspondent  covering 
sports  for  Joe  Williams  of  the 
then  New  York  Telegram. 

For  two  years  after  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1929,  he  covered  city 


news  on  the  Washington  Times. 
His  family  had  moved  to  the 
capital,  and  his  father,  Dorsey 
W.  Hyde  Jr.,  was  direct  . r  of 
Archival  Services.  When  he  was 
23  he  left  the  newspaper  to 
become  advertising  manager  and 
later  assistant  to  the  pre.sident 
of  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Company.  After  two  years  he 
returned  to  newspaper  work, 
this  time  on  the  Herald.  He 
worked  up  to  promotion  manager 
of  that  paper  by  1935  and  then 
took  a  job  as  advertising  and 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works  Co. 

Before  going  to  Philadelphia 
he  had  been  interviewed  by 
Young  &  Rubicam.  The  depres¬ 
sion  was  on  then,  and  there  was 
no  immediate  opening.  Three 
years  later  when  he  finally  did 
go  to  work  for  Y&R,  he  was  told 
that  officials  of  the  agency  had 
been  looking  for  him  ever  since 
that  first  interview.  He  didn’t 
remain  long  with  Y&R,  however, 
but  in  1940  moved  to  Lord  & 
Thomas  to  write  Lucky  Strike 
cigaret  copy  and  to  be  account 
executive  for  print  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Co. 


War  intervened.  Mr.  Hyde 
went  to  work  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  Then  Paul 
Hoffmann  wooed  him  away  from 
Elmer  Davis  and  OWI  to  work 
on  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  From  there  he 
went  to  Washington  as  deputy 
director  of  first  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  that  later  under 
President  Truman  became  the 
Office  of  War  Reconversion. 


After  the  war  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Arthur 
G.  Newmeyer  &  Associates  in 
Washington.  One  assignment 
he  had  was  to  find  a  director  of 
the  Tea  Bureau.  He  thought 
he  had  found  the  right  person 
for  the  job,  and,  after  he  had 
submitted  his  recommendations, 
was  surprised  by  being  offered 
the  position  himself.  He  took  it. 
For  eight  years  from  1948  to 
1956  he  was  head  of  the  Tea 
Bureau. 


Then  Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
president  of  McCann-Erickson 
offered  him  the  staff  position  of  ^ 
vicepresident  in  chargee  of  plan- 1 
ning  and  development.  He  was  * 
with  this  agency  until  1960  when  ^ 
he  resigned  to  become  a  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  in  association 
with  Robert  Durham  and  Asso¬ 
ciates. 


Gagnon  Joins  C&W 

San  Francisco 
Philip  E.  Gagnon  has  joined 
the  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,, 
staff  here.  For  the  past  three  I* 
years  with  BBDO,  he  formerly' 
was  with  the  Santa  Barbarm  ■ 
I  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
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How  do 
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Professors  Praise  Our  Defense 
of  Constitutional  Guarantees 
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To  the  Editor:  Minne¬ 
sota’s  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
for  your  efforts  to  teach 
ail  citizens  the  meaning  of 
the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
We  are  glad  to  have  your 
newspapers  working  along 
with  America’s  educators 
in  this  vitally  important 
task. 

It  is  not  easy  to  teach 
such  complex  ideas  as 
those  in  our  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights,  but  we 
believe,  as  you  do,  that  the 
principles  enunciated  in 
these  documents  are  the 
foundation  of  American 
democracy,  and  that  they 
have  meaning  for  us  today 
as  they  did  for  our  fore¬ 
fathers  who  drafted  them. 

UNFORTUNATELY, 
there  are  extremists  among 
your  readers  who  consider 
the  principles  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Bill  of  Rights 
“dangerous  ideas.”  You  are 
under  attack  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  and  from  the 
extreme  right,  and  you 
must  expect  this,  especial¬ 
ly  from  the  people  Walter 
l.ippmann  recently  called 
"the  radical  right.”  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  those 
who  reject  the  principles 
expressed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  who  are  the  “sub¬ 
versives”  in  our  society. 

We  honor  you  for  your 
efforts  to  teach  all  citi¬ 
zens  that  due  process  un¬ 
der  law  is  necessary  for 
civilization.  When  you  edi¬ 
torialize  on  violations  of 


due  process,  when  you  ex¬ 
pose  the  distortions  and 
manufactured  evidence  in 
a  film  such  as  “Operation 
Abolition,”  revealing  the 
injustices  perpetrated  when 
proper  procedures  are  ig¬ 
nored,  you  will  inevitably 
be  criticized. 

Regardless  of  the  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  your  obligation 
to  teach  everyone  that 
our  search  for  security 
must  not  betray  us  into 
encroachment  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  un¬ 
der  law.  Please  continue  to 
remind  us  that  every  des¬ 
potism  in  history  has  in¬ 
dulged  in  arbitrary  arrests, 
and  that  the  American 
Constitution  seeks  to  pre¬ 
vent  this.  We  need  to  be 
reminded  of  such  lessons 
as  can  be  learned  from  An¬ 
thony  Eden’s  statement  to 
parliament: 

“Never  would  I  be  prime 
minister  of  a  government 
that  sought  powers  to  de¬ 
tain  on  suspicion  or  hold 
a  man  until  evidence  could 
be  gathered  against  him. 
Parliament  will  take  no 
leaf  out  of  the  totalitarian 
or  McCarthyite  book  ” 

The  principles  expressed 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  amendments 
to  our  Constitution  are 
hard  to  teach.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  you  for  your  con¬ 
tinuous  demonstration  of 
how  and  why,  if  liberty  is 
to  be  preserved,  authority 
must  be  uncompromisingly 
kept  within  the  bounds  the 
Constitution  has  set. 

WE  PROFESSORS  are 
especially  grateful  to  you 
for  your  continuous  efforts 


to  teach  the  necessity  for 
freedom  oi  information  in 
a  democratic,  free  society. 
We  commend  you  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  pressures  to 
curb  information  —  pres¬ 
sures  from  the  increasingly 
well  -  organized  radical 
right. 

You  have  taught  your 
readers  that  censorship  is 
contagious,  and  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  democracy. 
You  have  shown  that  when 
the  climate  of  opinion  in¬ 
sists  that  what  some 
people  regard  as  “obscen¬ 
ity”  must  be  banned,  there 
is  danger  that  book-burn¬ 
ing  will  become  fashion¬ 
able,  extending  to  all  fields, 
even  politics  and  religion. 
You  have  taught  that  cen¬ 
sorship  and  tyranny  go 
hand-in-hand. 

YOU  HAVE  taught  that 
knowledge  based  upon  the 
evidence  gained  through 
free,  honest  scholarship  is 
superior  to  knowl^ge 
based  upon  conclusions 
dictated  by  politicians. 
You  have  reminded  your 
readers  that  a  new  winter 
wheat  can  be  developed 
only  through  free  science, 
that  a  new  cure  for  cancer 
can  be  developed  only 
through  free  medical  sci¬ 
ence.  and  that  to  maintain 
civilization  our  legal  and 
political  science  professors 
must  be  free  to  criticize 
the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  operators. 

You  have,  in  short,  ex¬ 
plained  why  academic  free¬ 
dom  is  necessary,  not  for 
the  welfare  of  the  p  r  o  - 
fessor,  but  for  the  welfare 
of  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 


THROUGH  your  report¬ 
ing  and  editorializing  you 
have  shown  the  people  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Upper 
Midwest  the  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  first  amend- 
m  e  n  t  and  the  kind  of 
thought  control  exercised 
in  totalitarian  systems. 

Your  teaching  has  help¬ 
ed  your  readers  to  preserve 
a  perspective  and  a  balance 
in  troubled  times;  it  has 
helped  to  maintain  a  faith 
in  the  traditional  principles 
of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
are  very  grateful,  and  we 
congratulate  you  for  your 
courageous  and  effective 
teaching. — Minnesota  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors,  G.  Merf  Cansler, 
president;  William  L.  Kolb, 
vice  president;  Robert 
Owen,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  the  following  presi¬ 
dents  of  AAUP  chapters  in 
Minnesota:  Paul  D.  Wal¬ 
dorf,  Mankato  State  col¬ 
lege;  David  K.  Beming- 
hausen.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  E.  Karen  Kivi, 
Moorhead  State  college; 
Kenneth  O.  Bjork,  SL  Olaf 
college;  H.  Bradford  Tomp- 
s  o  n,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
college;  Ronald  Gearman, 
Bemidji  State  college;  Earl 
T.  Millen,  Winona  State 
college;  William  L.  Kolb, 
Carleton  college;  Paul  M. 
Gustafson,  Macalester  col¬ 
lege;  Calvin  W.  Gower,  St. 
Cloud  college;  Herbert 
Burke,  St.  John’s  univer¬ 
sity;  Robert  Heller,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  (Duluth). 
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Mr.  Barton’s:  “from  people 
who  love  him  and  always  will, 
his  fellow  directors  of  BBDO.” 


AD  AGENCIES 


Barton,  Duffy 
Topl3BBDO 
Retirements 


Watson,  Purtlon  Assume 
Top  Roles  at  Kutiner 

Changes  in  the  top  executive 
level  of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc., 
went  into  effect  Jan.  2.  Robert 
M.  Watson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board,  succeeding  C.  M. 
Rohrabaugh  who  is  retiring.  Mr. 
Watson  will  also  act  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  agency. 
Roger  A.  Purdon,  who  has  been 
senior  vicepresident  and  creative 
director  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Kudner. 

Mr.  Purdon  was  selected  by 
Kudner  management  after  a 
screening  of  many  leading  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  Rohrabaugh,  the  retiring 
chairman  of  the  board,  came  to 
Kudner  in  1942  as  an  account 
executive.  In  1950  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the 
agency,  and  elected  vicepresident 
and  president  respectively,  in 
1952  and  1958.  He  assumed  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1959.  Though  he  is  retiring,  he 
will  continue  to  serve  Kudner 
in  a  consulting  capacity. 

Mr.  Watson  joined  Kudner  in 
1959  as  senior  vicepresident, 
having  previously  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Erwin  Wasey, 
Ruthrauff  and  Ryan,  Inc.,  and 
before  that  president  of  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  He  was  made 
executive  vicepresident  in  1959. 


Both  Bruce  Barton  and  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Duffy  have  retired  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
it  was  learned  this  week.  By 
unanimous  motion  of  board 
members,  however,  Mr.  Barton 
continues  as  honorary  chairman 
and  Mr.  Duffy  as  honorary  vice- 
chairman. 

Announcement  of  their  re¬ 
tirements  was  made  in  BBDO’s 
December  newsletter,  which 
paid  tribute  to  them  and  to  11 
others  who,  after  long  years 
with  the  agency,  are  also  re¬ 
tiring. 

Brew  Retirina 

Probably  best  known  in  the 
newspaper  field  was  Austin 
Brew,  media  supervisor,  who 
retired  after  37  years.  Others 
were:  John  Johns,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director.  New  York; 
Carl  Davis,  vicepresident  and 
copy  chief,  Cleveland;  Ed  Hosp, 
vicepresident.  New  York;  Harry 
Payne,  vicepie.sident  and  art 
director.  New  York;  Wayne 
Tiss,  branch  manager,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Frank  Baldwin,  account 
executive,  Boston;  Carol  March, 
copy,  Gus  Blesser,  art  depart¬ 
ment,  Jean  Cordiner,  copy,  and 
Louise  MacLeod,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  Mr.  Barton,  all  of  New 
York. 

Silver  Trays 

Directors  gave  Mr.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Duffy  silver  trays.  Mr. 
Duffy’s  was  inscribed:  “Who 
won  everybody’s  heart  and  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  his  fel¬ 
low  directors  of  BBDO,’’  and 


AGENCY  ROLNDLP 
•  Appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Healy,  as  vice  chairman  of  In¬ 
terpublic  Inc.  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Marion  Harper  Jr., 
president  and  chairman.  Mr. 
Healy,  formerly  chairman  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  succeeds 
Frank  K.  White  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 


HAPPY  HOLIDAY — The  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  New  York  Chapter,  ushered  in  the  holiday  season  with  a 
cocktail  party  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  Guests  were  media  buyers  from 
local  ad  agencies.  Top  photo  shows  (left  to  right):  Herbert  R.  Meeker, 
Newspaper  Marketing  Associates;  Austin  Brew,  BBDO;  and  Dick  Bedell, 
Seri pps- Howard  Newspapers.  Bottom  photo  shows  (left  to  right):  Frank 
Stapleton,  The  Branham  Company;  Tom  Jennings  and  Pat  Shannon,  both 
of  Reach  McClinton  &  Company;  and  Tom  Reddy,  William  Esty  Co. 


Grey  Advertising,  has  joined  Two  Join  NR&A 
the  media  department  of  Doher¬ 
ty,  Clifford,  Steers  and  Shen-  San  Francisco 

field,  Inc.,  as  a  media  super-  Edward  Markward  has  joined 

the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
*  ,  *  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 

^  Inc.,  and  Walter  P.  Hallman 

•  Albert  J.  Petcavage,  direc-  entered  the  Detroit  office 

tor  of  media,  has  ^n  named  t^e  newspaper  representa- 
a  vicepresident  of  Doyle  Dane 

Bernbach  Inc.  ^j,  Hallman  formerly  was 

•  with  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Schmidt  to  O&O 

Markward  previously  was  with 
George  A.  Schmidt,  formerly  Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  New 
with  Newspaper  Marketing  York  ad  agency. 

Associates,  has  been  appointed  • 

an  account  executive  in  the  ^i-  Seiner  Quits  Cox 
cago  office  of  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  ^ 

Inc.,  newspaper  representatives.  David  L.  Weiner  has  resigned 
He  has  also  been  advertising  as  vicepresident  of  Ted  Cox  As- 
director  and  business  manager  sociates,  Chicago,  to  fonn  Amer- 
of  the  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  ican  Public  Relations  Corpora- 
Daily  Rocket  and  Sunday  Miner,  tion  in  Chicago. 
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AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


News-Journal 

Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

SINGLE-RATE 
k  SINGLE-STATE  . 

market  area 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or.  News- Journal  Papers, 
^^Wilmington,  Delaware^^ 


Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Austrolio 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 


hin€>  floes  Sran-A-Grnver  save  lime? 
You  can  cast  stereos  while  the 
engravings  are  being  made  —  no 
need  to  hold  forms  for  cuts.  Then 
the  finished  Fairchild  engravings  are 
taped  in  place  on  the  stereo  and 
printed  direct  for  superior  quality. 
Scan-A-Graver  ma'^es  cuts 
automatically,  right  in  your  plant, 
fast.  For  example,  it  will  engrave 
two  2-column  x  4"  65  screen  cuts 
in  less  than  12  minutes. 

W'hat  is  Fairchild 
Customer  Service? 

The  Fairchild  lease  provides 
preventive  maintenance, 
modernization,  parts  and  servicing 
by  a  nation-wide  staff  of 
factory-trained  Customer  Engineers. 
The  lease  fosters  an  unusually 
close  customer  relationship  with 
the  Fairchild  Sales  Engineer,  too. 
Through  his  daily  contacts  with 
users  of  electronic  engravings  in 
printing  and  publishing,  your 
Fairchild  Sales  Engineer  has  a 
vast  store  of  experience  in 
photography,  layout,  advertising 
and  printing,  also  available  to  you 
at  no  cost. 

W«y  f  purchase  my  Scan-A-Graver? 
Certainly.  You  can  buy  it  outright, 
and,  in  addition,  every  lease 
contains  an  option  to  buy. 


SANDY  RIDGE  FLO 


STAN  BOWERS  MEN'S  WEAR 


LISA  STARR 
DANCE  STUDIO 


Increase  advertising  revenue-build 
circulation ..  .with  Scan-A-Graver^ 


Many  newspaper  people  have  said  they  would  use  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  electronic  engravings  even  if  they  cost  twice 
as  much  as  other  methods.  Of  course,  they  don’t.  Scan-A- 
Graver  actually  brings  the  cost  of  halftones  far  below  that 
of  ordinary  engravings.  What  publishers  consider  of  equal 
importance  is  its  convenience,  speed  and  ease  of  operation 
.  .  .  its  ability  to  produce  quality  engravings  for  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  easily,  economically. 

With  Scan-A-Graver,  your  paper  can  have  all  the  pictures 
you  need  to  increase  local  interest,  build  circulation.  And  local 
advertising  linage  goes  up  when  Scan-A-Graver  brings  down 
the  cost  of  engraving.  And  you  don’t  even  have  to  make  a 
capital  investment!  You  can  lease  Scan-A-Graver  and  Fair- 
child  will  service  it,  keep  it  up-to-date,  or  you  can  purchase 


it  with  or  without  a  service  agreement.  For 
more  advantages  and  full  details,  mail  the  cou* 
pon  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
Salts  and  Strvits  oIRctt  Ihroujhoul  tka  world 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  75 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  Scan-A-Graver  and  copies  of 


"Photo-Advertising"  a 
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nd  "Impressions." 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Purina  Goes  To  Dogs; 
Alpo  Goes  To  Cats 


Help  Vbur  Dog  Win 
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Lorain  Radio 
Station  Suit 
Is  Sustained 


Lorain,  Ohio 
The  claim  of  Elyria-Lorain 
Broadcasting  Company  for 
anti-trust  damages  from  the 
Lorain  Journal  Company  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  back  to  the  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  for  trial. 

The  United  State?  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Cir¬ 
cuit,  ruled  that  the  lower  court 
erroneously  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaint  which  was  brought  un¬ 
der  the  Clayton  Act. 

In  January,  1951,  the  news¬ 
paper  company  was  enjoined 
from  enforcing  its  policy  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  advertising 
from  anyone  who  advertised 
over  the  radio.  The  owners  of 
WEOL  filed  suit  for  treble 
damages  in  July,  1951,  a  short 
time  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upheld  the 
anti-trust  ruling  against  the 
newspaper. 

The  Circuit  Court  judges 
found  that  no  evidence  had  been 
presented  to  refute  the  radio 
station’s  allegation  that  its  loss 
of  business  was  due  directly  to 
the  newspaper’s  policy.  A  chart 
of  revenue  submitted  by  the 
station  showed  a  sharp  upturn 
in  its  advertising  income  after 
the  newspaper’s  advertising 
policy  was  found  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  question  of  the  amount 
of  damages  will  be  left  to  the 
trial  court. 


One-Time  Award 

Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America  advises  E&P  that 
the  contest  listed  (Dec.  16)  for 
writing  on  outdoor  recreation 
was  not  an  annual  competition. 
It  should  be  deleted  from  the 
listing. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

You  are  SPECIAL- 
‘  BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PAHERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
rtame;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
P!wM-wri;.~n  or  Violotion  of  Copyright. 


NEW  TEAM — Howard  J.  Brown, 
left-,  is  associate  publisher  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News, 
and  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  right,  re¬ 
mains  as  publisher  and  president, 
Mr.  Brown  is  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder  in  company  which  has 
bought  controlling  interest  in  the 
News. 

Fair  Trial  and  Press 
Conference  May  3-5 

Chicago 

An  attempt  will  be  made  at 
Northwestern  University  to  re¬ 
solve  the  conflict  in  ciriminal 
cases  between  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  legal  retjuire- 
ments  of  a  fair  trial. 

The  University  announced 
that  a  “Conference  on  Preju¬ 
dicial  News  Reporting  in  Crim¬ 
inal  Cases’’  will  be  held  on  its 
Chicago  campus  May  3-5,  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Law  and  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

About  20  conferees,  repre¬ 
senting  the  news  media,  the 
legal  profession,  and  the  police, 
are  being  invited  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  which  will  take  place  in 
the  School  of  Law. 

Co-directors  of  the  invitation- 
only  conference  will  be  Fred  E. 
Inbau,  professor  of  law,  and 
David  E.  Hotter,  professor  of 
journalism. 


Students  Quiz 
Reporter  on 
Campus  Story 

Galesburg,  Ill. 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  Washington  staff 
won  the  applause  of  the  Knox 
College  student  body  after  a 
story  he  wrote  had  drawn  a 
protest. 

He  appeared  here,  upon  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  Knox  student 
senate,  after  the  college  had 
contended  that  Mr.  Edwards’ 
dispatch  of  Dec.  10  “failed  to 
present  a  correct  impression  of 
political  attitudes  of  students.’’ 

Tells  of  Debate 

Mr.  Edwards’  story  dealt  with 
the  appearance  at  Knox  of 
Burton  White  for  a  debate  with 
Henry  Marshall,  St.  Louis  attor¬ 
ney,  on  the  merits  of  the  film, 
“Operation  Abolition,’’  a  House 
Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  documentary  on  the  1960 
San  Francisco  student  riots. 

Mr.  White,  identified  as  a  key 
agitator  in  the  riots,  is  under 
“tour  coordination”  of  a  group 
that  seeks  to  abolish  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee, 
according  to  Mr.  Edwards  who 
also  reported  that  seven  of  the 
leaders  of  the  group  have  been 
identified  as  Communists  in 
House  committee  records. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  wrote  that 
the  Knox  Student,  campus  news¬ 
paper,  carried  3,000  words  on 
Mr.  White’s  argument  and  only 
300  on  Mr.  Marshall’s.  The  story 
said  that  Mr.  White  left  behind 
him  “a  group  of  student  leaders, 
male  and  female,  ecstatic  over 
his  charm  and  his  crusade 
against  infringements  of  consti¬ 
tutional  freedoms  by  vicious 
forces  originating  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 


When  you  want 
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Answers  Questions 

After  addressing  a  student 
convocation,  Mr.  Edwards  sub¬ 
jected  himself  to  a  90-minute 
question  session.  He  was  asked 
if  he  wrote  thei  story  “under 
pressure”  and  if  tjie  House  com¬ 
mittee  asked  him  to  write  it. 

“Of  course,  there  was  no  pres¬ 
sure  and  I  did  not  write  it  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,”  he 
replied. 

Other  questions  included ; 

Q. — Will  such  stories  as  yours 
harm  liberalism  on  college  cam¬ 
puses? 

A. — The  only  trend  I  have 
heard  of  in  the  last  year  is  a 
strong  conservative  trend  on 
major  campuses. 

Q. — Explain  how  you  think 
your  story  has  helped  Knox? 


A. — For  one  thing,  tomorrow’s 
issue  of  the  Knox  Student,  1  am 
told,  will  show  one  benefit  by 
printing  letters  exposing  the 
other  side  of  the  White  appear¬ 
ance. 

Q. — Did  you  deliberately  try 
to  smear  Knox? 

A. — I  would  not  be  worthy  of 
the  name  newspaperman  if  I 
ever  deliberately  smeared  any¬ 
one. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  White  is 
a  Communist? 

A. — I  have  no  evidence  that 
he  is. 

Q. — Do  you  think  there  is  a 
healthy  atmosphere  on  the  Knox 
campus  for  the  growth  of  ] 
communism? 

A. — Certainly  not. 


Financier  Starts 
Canadian  Magazine 

TORONTOi 

The  preview  issue  of  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  magazine  dedicates  it- 
■self  to  a  Canada-first  policy 
and  backs  up  the  pledge  with 
48  pages  of  copy  on  contro-j 
versial  national  issues  ranging! 
from  defense  to  commercial 
television. 

The  pilot  issue  of  the  Ca 
nmlian  now  on  the  newsstands! 
is  a  slick-paper  journal  of  buS' 
iness  and  national  affairs.  The 
first  regular  monthly  issue  is 
planned  for  late  February  and 
the  publishers  hope  for  an  ini-* 
tial  circulation  of  50,000  copies,. 

The  magazine,  edited  in  Tor 
onto  and  printed  in  MontrealJ 
was  launched  by  Continental 
Industrial  Holdings  Limited  o^ 
Calgary.  Continental,  a  hold 
ing  company  for  several  indi 
pendent  oil  and  gas  enterprises, 
is  controlled  by  Toronto  Fi 
nancier  Percy  W.  Bishop.  It^ 
executive  board  consists  largely 
of  men  who  hold  office  in  The] 
Alberta  Social  Credit  League, 
laymen’s  arm  of  the  Provincial 
government. 

Mr.  Bishop  purchased  Satur¬ 
day  Night  and  Liberty  maga¬ 
zines  in  August. 

Editor  of  the  new  monthly  is 
Arthur  Lowe,  Social  Cr^it 
candidate  for  Toronto  Egl  inton 
in  the  next  federal  election. 


Mason  Celebrates 
25  Years  in  PR 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

George  Mason,  Albuquerque 
public  relations  counsel,  has  just 
observed  25  years  in  the  public 
relations  field.  On  Dec.  29,  1936, 
he  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  United  Air  Lines  in 
Chicago.  Before  entering  public 
relations,  he  was  a  reporter  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Bosto* 
(Mass.)  Evening  Transcript. 
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Two-Way  Power  for  Paper 


Papermaking  calls  for  power,  in  huge 
amounts.  Great  Northern  has  that 
power  ,  .  .  enough  to  supply  all  the 
homes  in  a  city  of  400,000  people.  It 
flows,  on  one  hand,  from  automatic 
hydro-electric  plants  on  rivers  deep  in 


the  Maine  wilderness.  It  also  flnds  its 
source  in  high-pressure  steam  plants, 
protected  power  for  years  of  drought. 
Thus  through  natural  water  power, 
supplemented  by  high-pressure  steam. 
Great  Northern’s  mills  are  assured  of 
dependable  power  to  make  American 
newsprint,  year  after  year. 


poaf  K!]®[?G[}q©fdq 
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COMPANY 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  572  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36  •  Boston  •  Chicato  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington 


Many  Places  Editors  Watch 

0  Frome,  second  vicepresident,  ^  ,  I  ^ 

"DiJ  travel  writer  of  Alexandria,  1  FOIlDlC  tSDOtS 

iTj.flJS.0  illQ  lOr  Va.;  and  Alex  Henderson,  travel 

editor,  Toronto  Daily  Star.  Forty  managing  e 

— -^1  Business  sessions  included  a  around  the  country  have 

X  ACItCJ.  A^rOUIJ  report  that  membership  now  into  action  as  Trouble 

11A  A*»c*  A  eie«r\ 


Forty  managing  editors 
around  the  country  have  gone 


By  James  Montagnes 


Pointing  out  that  the  Society  ™^^rship 


report  that  membership  now  into  action  as  Trouble  Spot 
stands  at  110  active  members,  Watchers  for  the  Associated 
107  allied,  and  110  associates,  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso- 
with  a  waiting  list  for  associate  ciation. 

membership.  They  have  a  two-fold  assign- 


lAPA  Gets 
$400,000 
From  Ford 


The  Ford  Foundation  this 
week  appropriated  $400,000  to 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso- 


of  American  Travel  Writers  has 


were  made  to  have  ment: 


watch  all  media  on  ciation  “for  a  five  year  program 


ained  the  respect  of  all  in  the  SATW  address  coverage  of  world  trouble  spots  to  strengthen  press  and  other 

V  PannaVinn  regional  meetings  of  newspaper  and  report  their  observations  public  information  media  in 

director  of'  the  Israel  Tourist  Publishers  to  tell  of  SATW’s  frequently.  2.  contribute  story  Latin  America.”  The  pro^am 

Office  in  the  United  States,  made  f™*  ^  upgrrade  travel  report-  id^  to  AP  on  the  areas  to  will  include  seminars,  training 


a  formal  bid  for  the  organiza- 
tion’s  1963  meeting  to  take  place 
in  Israel. 


which  they  are  assigned. 


courses,  publications,  consulting 


This  was  but  one  of  numerous 


Officers  of  Croup  (Calif.)  Trih 

Elected  at  the  closing  session  the  group. 


David  Schutz,  Redwood  City  services  and  the  exchange  of 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  is  chairman  reporters  and  editors. 


iiiia  uuu  wiic  ux  iiuiiicxuuo  Tpavitt  Morris  president-  Chairmen  and  vicechairmen  . 

bids  made  at  the  SATW  annual  Simmons,  first  vicepresi-  for  other  APME  committees  John  R.  Herbert,  president  of 

dent;  Mike  Frome,  second  vice-  were  announced  by  General  the  lAPA  Technical  Center  and 

in/>liinckH  Tf\y  I  UKV  ir»\riTQrm««  '  '  .  /-«i- _  • _  _  i.  • 


Follows  a  Survey 


included  for  1962  invitations  ^  --T 

from  the  Federal  Republic  of  P^>dent ;  Fr^ces  Shemanski, 


X  •Tp  r  York  Journal- American, 

Germany  to  visit  Berlin  and  the  x  m  rv  x 

Rhine  River  area  in  1962  at  $200  Davenport, 

u  XU  X  _x  X-  Hartford  Times,  treasurer; 

per  member  with  transportation  ox  u  dx  x  -j  u  i 

Applied  by  the  German  govern-  Stephen  Streeter  guide  Wk 
ment,  from  the  Las  Veg£^  hotel  Washington,  recording 


president;  Frances  Shemanski,  Chairman  George  Beebe,  Miami  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
New  York  Journal- American,  (Ela.)  Herald,  as  follows:  Patriot  Ledger,  said  that  a  year 

secretary;  Tony  Davenport,  News  Enterprise  Richard  ago  the  Ford  Foundation  gave 
Hartford  Times,  treasurer;  Young  Jr.,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  $15,000  to  lAPA  for  a  three- 
Stephen  Streeter,  gruide  book  News,  and  James  Bellows,  New  month  survey  of  problems  of  the 


supplied  by  the  German  govern-  f  Washincton  recordinir  York  Herald  Tribune.  Latin  American  press  The  sur- 

m»t.  th,  Vegax  hoW  Newsphoto.  _  Henry  Mac  “de  V 

Entertainment  took  the  form  SeattU  (Wash.)  Times.  formerly  manager  of  lAPA,  and 

the  Governor  of  Florida  to  visit  _  . _ ,  ^ _ ,  . . ,  . _ ,  „  .  Member  C  tat  ons  —  Ted  Du-  t>c_x _ 1  d  t„u _  t  „x;_ 


all  that  state  with  free  post-  , 

convention  tours  to  neigh  Jring  side  Me^co  City  entirely  paid 

Caribbean  islands,  and  from  the 

Govemor  of  Illinois  to  visit  that  ions.  ^ 

state  with  meetings  in  Chicago.  . 

A  decision  will  be  made  by  mail  Newsprint  Output 
ballot.  Dips  in  November 

The  SATW  is  being  sought  t,,.^,„.x-  „ 


of  much  travel  within  and  out-  Meml^r  Citations  Ted  Du 
side  Mexico  City,  entirely  paid  Monterey  (Calif.)  Penin 


sula  Herald. 
General  News 


William 


Bertram  B.  Johansson,  Latin 
American  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


A  decision  will  be  made  by  mail  Newsprint  Output 
ballot.  Dips  in  November 

The  SATW  is  being  sought  production  of  newsprint  in 
by  local  and  regional  ^ou^ 

from  all  parts  of  the  Unit^  amounted  to  775,987  tons 

States.  For  1963  formal  bids  ,  n  o/>/  u  i  xu  x  ; 

.  ,  .  j  1  u  X  and  was  0.3%  below  that  in  No- 

came  not  only  from  Israel,  but  ,  inen  ou-  x  c  qo't 
also  from  Bermuda,  from  Vir-  vember,  1960.  Shipmente  of  807^ 

ginia  and  Seattle.  The  Israel  f  ®  m  November  were 

u-j  •  ,  J  J  X-  u  j  1.7%  under  the  volume  of  ship- 

bid  included  a  co-operative  bid  . 

- _ _  ments  m  the  same  month  of 


h  Ti  ^  7  -  x  /riW  cx  On  the  basis  of  their  talks 

Hill,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  ...  ...  ,  ur  u  __ 

and  Ben  F.  Reeves,  Louisville  Publishers, 

(Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  recommendations 

Freedom  of  Information  -  ^  comprehensive  program 

Wendell  Phillippi,  Indianapolis  requested  a  Ford  Founda- 


(Ind.)  News. 

Journalism  Research  —  Em¬ 
mett  Dedmon,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  Arville  Schaleben, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Personnel  —  Donald  Carter, 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Dispatch. 


bid  included  a  co-operative  bid  c  lEoK  Street  Journal. 

from  Turkey.  ^  same  month  of  Studies  —  Gilbert  P.  effective  job,  not  on  a  one  or  two 

1960,  according  to  newsprint  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  year  but  on  a  four  or  five  year 

Crowing  in  Prestige  Service  Bureau.  Dispatch  '  .  •  •• 

x^x,..,Tr.  Production  of  newsprint  in 
Other  signs  of  the  SATW  s  ^orth  America  in  the  first  11  * 

recognirion  ^  a  prefe^ional  ^lonths  of  1961  amounted  to  8,-  HoUaud  Newspaper 

153,522  ton^the  greatest  vol-  o  Use  of  Tane 

were  noted  by  two  awards  made  achieved  during  this  <>1  iape 

a,VEilEbl6  by  &irbnes.  The  Trans-  — nnH  wna  fifl.iSfi  tone  nr  Holland’s  newsnaners 


tion  appropriation.  (An  appro¬ 
priation  differs  from  an  outright 
grant  in  that  the  money  is  set 
aside  and  drawn  on  an  annual 
basis  as  needed). 

“With  this  kind  of  program,” 
Mr.  Herbert  said,  “we  can  do  an 


ume  ever  achieved  during  this 
period — and  was  69,136  tons  or 


Holland’s  newspapers 


ened  to  cover  travel  editors  who  Output  of  United  States  mills  of  the  first  lutertype 

have  produc^  special  pages  or  the  gnj  of  November,  Monarch  in  the  Netherlands, 

sections  dealing  with  aviation.  totaled  a  record  1,946,915  tons  Commenting  on  his  paper’s 

Ethiopian  Airlines  proposed  and  was  67,243  tons  or  3.6%  decision  to  add  a  14-lines-per- 
an  annual  $500  prize  for  the  more  than  the  quantity  produced  minute  automatic  Monarch  to  a 


Ck>re  Operation  in  N.Y. 

Mr.  Herbert  said  the  first  step 
in  the  lAPA  program  will  be  to 
establish  a  core  operation  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  which 


in  1960.  with  installation  by  Het  Binnen- 

Output  of  United  States  mills  of  the  first  lutertype 

through  the  end  of  November,  Monarch  in  the  Netherlands. 


lAPA  office  there.  lAPA’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee  will  meet  Jan.  15 


totaled  a  record  1,946,915  tons  Commenting  on  his  paper’s 
and  was  67,243  tons  or  3.6%  decision  to  add  a  14-lines-per 


Monarch  in  the  Netherlands.  x  ,  xu 

..  ,  .  ,  to  plan  the  technical  center  pro- 

Commenting  on  his  paper’s  ^  it 


gram  and  hire  a  manager  for  it 
In  one  phase  the  program  will 


-  -  ^ -  J - -  -  IXIUIC  GllCLli  l/lic  wvr  4.  U‘  T 

writer  and  a  plaque  for  the  1950.  Canadian  production  battery  of  12  Intertype  line-  concentrate  on  teaching  Latin 
publication  for  the  best  travel  amounted  to  an  all-time  eleven  casters,  J.  D.  de  Coo,  general  Americans  how  to  obtain  tetter 

article  on  Africa.  The  award  will  month  high  of  6,206,607  tons  manager,  declared,  “For  some  cuts,  press  work,  machine^ 

be  open  to  United  States  news-  and  was  1,893  tons  or  0.03%  months,  we  have  studied  the  maintenance,  new  techniques  in 


papers  and  magazines.  above  that  in  the 

The  SATW  meeting  was  the  period  of  1960. 
largest  held  by  the  six-year-old  • 

organization,  with  about  150  »  PH  I> 

persons  attending.  Mexico’s  ***  AJiy  ixU  rOSt 


above  that  in  the  comparable  operational  benefits  enjoyed  by  printing  and  development  of  cost 
period  of  1960.  American  newspapers  who  have  control,  budgeting  techniques 

•  adopted  tape  composition.”  and  advertising. 


President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  Salt  Lake  City  Takes  City  Job 

received  a  delegation  of  the  Edward  T.  Himstreet,  city  and  Seymour  Marks,  prize-winning 
SATW  who  presented  him  with  county  government  reporter  for  reporter  for  the  Jowiorco  (N.  Y.) 


and  advertising. 

The  center  will  offer  consulta¬ 
tive  services  whereby  newsmen 
can  write  to  the  center  for  infor- 


Edward  T.  Himstreet,  dty  and  Se^our  Marks,  prize-winning  .  translations  of  texts  and 


a  grift  of  a  Steuben  glass  bowl,  the  Deseret  News,  has  been  Long 


Press,  went 


were  Leavitt  appointed  Civil  Defense  director  work  Jan.  1  for  New  York  City’s 


documents  on  journalistic  infor¬ 
mation;  seminars  in  Latin 


Morris,  SATW  president,  travel  and  administrative  assistant  to  Comptroller  Abraham  D.  Beame  America  itself  and  exchanges  of 


editor  of  the  Christian  Science  the  city’s  public  safety  commis- 
Monitor;  Jean  Simmons,  first  sioner. 


as  assistant  in  charge  of  public  Latin  American  and  U.S. 
relations.  The  salary  is  $14,750.  reporters  and  editors. 
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GOLDEN  YEARS 

Was  the  first  and  still  is  the  leading  newspaper 
column  on  retirement,  and  plans  for  retirement. 

GOLDEN  YEARS 

is  a  weekend  feature  for  everyone  who  is  approaching  retirement 
age  or  has  reached  it — for  younger  relatives — and  for  all  other 
people  who  plan  ahead  and  realize  that  retirement  problems  will 
be  their  problems  before  long. 

GOLDEN  YEARS 

is  the  most  practical  and  experienced  guide  to  retirement  in  the 
Fourth  Estate  ...  it  is  an  indispensable  service  to  a  large  and 
important  segment  of  newspaper  readers  .  .  .  and  the  group  that 
is  directly  interested  grows  larger  and  larger  each  year. 

GOLDEN  YEARS 

draws  on  the  experience  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
who  write  about  their  own  good  fortune  or  pitfalls.  It  doesn't 
just  give  (off-the-top-of-the-head)  advice,  but  reviews  the  actual 
experiences  of  others. 


GOLDEN  YEARS 


IS 

PRACTICAL - 

gives  basic  information  one  can  actually  use. 

IS 

KNOWLEDGEABLE-— • 

utilizes  more  years  of  experience  and  research  than  any 
other  feature  on  retirement. 

IS 

THOROUGH - 

___  covers  all  important  subjects  in  frequency  of  tested 
interest. 

IS 

PENETRATING - 

mmmm  diqs  deep  into  the  known  proble.ns  of  older  age. 

IS 

SINCERE - 

mmmm  breezily  written  .  .  .  but  with  deep  and  sympathetic 
understanding  .  .  .  without  the  usual  flippant  tongue-in- 
cheek  approach. 

IS 

FACTUAL - 

■  adds  2  and  2  together  with  true  case  histories  of  what 

others  have  done  and  how  they  have  done  it. 

IS 

THE  LEADER- - 

----  the  FIRST  and  most  experienced  of  ail  columns  on  retire¬ 
ment  and  still  the  unchallenged  leader  in  its  field. 

The  WorUTs  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Tel.  Yukon  6-7625 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Art  Weinberg,  radio-television  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  is  now  a 
moderator  on  a  new  radio  show 
called  “Sound-Off”  Sunday  evenings 
from  8  to  9  P.  M.  on  Station 
WXFM,  Chicago. 


Isadore  Barmasli.  editor  of  HOME 
FLRNISHINGS  UAllA,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  e<litor’s  panel  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
■Appliance  ami  Radio- TV  Dealers’ 
Assn,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  7.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “Building  Traffic  in 
Appliance  Stores.” 


.A  compilation  of  more  than  l.'iO 
sales  ideas  userl  sui'<-essfully  by  foot¬ 
wear  retailers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  has  just  been  publislit'rl  in  lM>ok- 
lel  form  by  Fairchild’s  Bimk  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  bottklet,  titlwl  “Sales 
Builders  for  Footwear  Retailers,” 
was  compib'd  from  a  series  of  items 
that  have  been  publishetl  in  FOOT- 
WE.AR  NEWS.  It  is  pricetl  at  $1.25 
a  copy. 


Ralph  Leviton,  HOME  Fl'R.NISH- 
INGS  daily’s  dinnerware  and 
glassware  editor,  will  Ik;  in  Atlantic 
City  Jan.  7-12  to  work  with  Fair¬ 
child’s  l(M-al  correspondent.  Fred 
Schwar/.,  in  covering  the  (.'hina  and 
Glass  Show  at  the  Convention  Hall. 
Mr.  Leviton  will  Im-  accompanied 
by  photographer  Nick  .Machalaba 
and  later  in  the  week  by  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Patricia  Chapman. 


Celeste  Lydon  has  joine<l  the  fash¬ 
ion  news  staff  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY.  She  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  WOMEN’S  WE.AR 
DAILY. 


-A  total  of  92,425  extra  copies  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
have  been  earmarked  for  distribution 
in  Chic-ago  in  conjunction  with  the 
Home  Furnishings  Markets,  Jan. 
7-17.  To  keep  the  thousands  of  show 
visitors  abreast  of  trade  news  while 
away  from  their  desks,  each  day’s 
edition  of  the  paper  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  key  traffic  spots  at  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Furniture  Mart  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart,  every-room  distribution 
will  be  made  at  7  Chicago  hotels, 
as  well  as  lobby  distribution  at  .30 
additional  hotels.  Papers  will  be 
flown  to  Chicago  every  night  by 
•American  .Airlines  jet  service  to 
insure  early  morning  delivery  each 
day. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PaUtiSars  of 

Daily  Nswt  Racord,  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Rooks, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


New  Leadership 
For  Labor  Press 

Bernard  R.  Mullady  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  and  Kenneth 
Fiester  of  the  AFL-CIO  staff 
have  assumed  office  as  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Labor  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  two-year  term. 

They  were  elected  at  the  ILPA 
convention  recently  in  Miami. 
Mr.  Mullady  succeeds  Richard 
Howard,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Labor,  the  newspaper  owne<l  and 
published  by  18  railway  lal)or 
org^anizations. 

ILPA  is  composed  of  nearly 
4110  publications  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  unions  affiliated  with  it. 
“Code  of  ethics”  and  general 
promotion  of  the  importance  of 
communications  within  the  lalwr 
movement  are  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  ILPA,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  building  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Mullady,  associate  editor 
of  the  IBEW  Neivitleftcr,  is  a 
former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man.  He  spent  1.5  years  in 
government  public  relations 
work. 

Mr.  Fiester  was  president  of 
the  Newark  Newspaper  Guild 
while  on  the  .staff  of  the  Newark 
Sunday  Call.  He  later  headed 
the  public  relations  of  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Workers  of  America  and 
editetl  the  United  Auto  Workers 
paper,  Solidarity,  lyefore  joining 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
AFL-CIO  three  years  ago. 

• 

Pamela  (Honey)  Baer, 
former  columnist  for  the  weekly 
Simubury  (Conn.)  Farmington 
Valley  Herald — now  writing 
“Prim,  Pert  &  Proper”  column 
for  the  afternoon  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press.  Her  husband, 
William  A.  Baer,  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  Farmington  Valley 
Herald. 

«  «  * 

Verne  C.  Thornton  Jr., 
formerly  in  the  Jewett  City  and 
Groton,  Conn.,  offices,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin — to  city  editor, 
paper’s  Sunday  Bulletin  Jambs 
D.  Cunningham,  formerly  staff 
writer.  New  London  (Conn.) 
Evening  Day — to  military  writer 
and  general  assignment.  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

*  «  * 

Kent  Zimmerman,  December 
graduate  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  editor  of  the 
college’s  newspaper — to  county 
courthouse  reporter,  Edwards- 
ville  (Ill.)  Intellegencer.  Eldon 
Knocks,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  North 
St.  Louis  Journal — to  Intelli¬ 
gencer  wire  editor — political 
writer. 


Franks  Murray 


Hobart  Franks 
Atlanta  Papers’ 
Sales  Director 

Atlanta 

Hobart  T.  Franks,  4fi,  has 
l)een  named  Director  of  Sales  of 
the  .Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
.Atlanta  Constitutioji. 

Jack  Tar\’er,  president  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said 
Mr.  Franks  will  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  activities 
of  the  two  Atlanta  papers. 

Mr.  Franks  joined  Atlanta 
Newsjiapers  in  August  19.57  as 
advertising  director.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executiv’es  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Mr.  Franks  worked 
with  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  news¬ 
papers  for  24  years. 

Three  promotions  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  were 
announced  by  Mr.  Franks.  They 
are: 

J.  C.  Murray  to  advertising 
director  from  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Joe  A.  Oppert  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  from  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Earl  P.  Adams  to  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  from 
the  retail  advertising  staff. 

• 

Walter  B.  Sanders,  83,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Nunda 
(N.  Y.)  News  for  62  years — 
cited  Dec.  21  by  the  Nunda 
Rotary  Club  as  “Nunda’s  Out- 
.standing  Citizen.”  He  founded 
the  service  club  in  1928  and 
served  as  its  president. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Reid,  editorial  staff,  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times — moved 
into  sports  department,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Olivero,  on  military 
leave.  Bob  Umphress,  sport 
department — also  on  military 
leave. 


ersonal 


3  BiiHine»8  Stuff 
AppointiiientH  iVIadi* 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Donald  G.  Borg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Record,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Kenneth  C.  Doty  as  bu.«iness 
manager,  Rol>ert  B.  Donaldson 
Jr.  as  comptroller,  and  Thomas 
N.  Prime  as  general  advertising 
manager.  The  appointments 
followe<l  the  retirement  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Russell  L.  Binder. 

Mr.  Doty,  46,  is  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Bergen  County.  He 
joined  the  Record  in  19.52  and 
was  named  comptroller  in  19.53, 
after  previously  l)eing  employed 
as  a  systems  salesman  by  the 
Burroughs  Corporation. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  who  joined  the 
Record  on  Nov.  30,  was  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Bacon,  Taylor  &  Beairsto 
since  1944. 

Mr.  Prime,  who  has  ser\'ed  in 
various  advertising  department 
capacities  in  his  38  years  of 
sem’ice  with  the  Record,  will 
direct  a  newly  organized  general 
advertising  department.  He  will 
work  closely  with  the  national 
representatives,  Ward-G  r i  f f ith 
Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  Binder,  who  .started  as 
an  office  Iwy  with  the  Record  in 
January  1918,  progressed  to  a 
1-man  display  advertising 
department  in  1920  and  by  1922 
liecame  display  advertising 
manager. 

• 

Serious  Reporting 
Effort  Is  Praised 

Toronto 

.41vin  Hamilton,  Agriculture 
Minister  of  Canada,  speaking 
recently  on  a  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  program, 
praised  the  Globe  and  MaiTi 
Ottawa  Bureau  chief,  Walter 
Gray,  for  his  coverage  of  signifi¬ 
cant  news. 

Mr.  Hamilton  singled  out  Mr. 
Gray  for  praise  while  hitting  at 
“headline-hunting  reporters  who 
are  harming  the  whole  demo¬ 
cratic  process  of  Canada  by  look¬ 
ing  primarily  for  something  to 
amuse  the  public.” 

• 

Keith  J.  Valentine,  UPI, 
Salt  Lake  City — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Utah  professional  chap-* 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

A.  Weslett  Barthelme^s  Jt-i 
assistant  city  editor.  Washing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  —  to  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Rep.  Edith 
Green  (D-Ore.). 
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Obituary 


Opal  Baker,  50,  the  first 


Tom  Butcher  of  L&N 
Dies  Suddenly  at  SI 

Thomas  Campbell  Butcher, 


woman  to  write  business  and  vicepresident  of  Lennen 

financial  news  in  New  York;  *  Newell,  Inc.,  advertising 
Dec.  23.  She  was  a  script  writer  aiftmcy,  died  apparently  of  a 
in  Hollywood  and  a  newspaper-  attack  Dec.  26  in  an 

woman  on  the  West  Coast  before  elevator  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 


aents 
■  busi- 
linder. 
felons: 
;y.  He 
2  and 
i  1953, 
ployed  i 
ly  the  || 
1 

led  the  il 
i  part-  y 
pairsto  s 


joining  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  in  New  York. 


department  store.  He  was  51. 
Mr.  Butcher  was  with  L&N 


She  worked  on  the  syndicated  ^^om  1953  to  1958  as  an  exwu- 
column  “Trade  Winds”  for  Bell  tive  vicepresident,  and  then 
Syndicate  and  Consolidated  became  president  of  Brown  & 
New<«  Features  Butcher,  Inc.,  returninsf  to  L&N 

features.^  ^  Auffust.  He  was  coordinator 

.  „  „o  j  of  the  Colsrate-Palmolive  account 

Aiistin  Cross,  63,  author  and  .  ,  .  ^  ^ 

writer  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  ®  ^  ^ 

Citizen  for  more  than  30  years; 

Dec.  24.  He  retired  from  the  JaillCS  L.  DollcrtV,  69 
Citizen  about  three  months  ajyo  Chicago 

but  continued  writing.  During  ^  Doherty,  69,  retired 


h.s  career  Mr.  Cross  worked  for  .  reporter, 

the  ham, Him  (Ont.)  ^peetdtor  died  here  Dec.  24  of  a  heart 
Hamilton  Herald,  Montre<zl 

(Que.)  Star  and  Toronte  (Ont.)  Chapel.  Mr.  Doherty 

*  *  *  retired  from  the  Tribune  on 

,  „  ce  e  e  Dcc.  31,  1955,  after  a  36-year 

Liluan  Pi^r,  56,  wife  of  ^.j^uaUy  all 

former  Gov.  Mortimer  R.  Proc-  prohibition  era  gang  mur- 

tor  and  a  fo^er  newspaper-  jers  here.  He  was  the  principal 
woman;Dec  24  She  had  worked  p.  ^ 

for  the  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Argus,  for  nolicemen 

the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  and  "lagazine  lor  poucemen. 

the  Vermont  Press  Bureau. 

*  *  *  T.  H.  Pratt,  68,  former  Ten- 

A  oi  nessee  state  senator  and  for- 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN — Georqe  C.  Abel,  an  electrical  engineer  at  Elmen-  Vermont  Press  Bureau.  t>„._  co 

dorf  Air  Force  Base,  show,  a  page  from  his  collecfion  of  I.4b0  pages  ♦  ♦  *  T.  H.  PlWTT,  68  former  Ten- 

from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  relating  the  day-by-day  story  of  EuGENE  A.  KiNGMAN,  81,  COr-  nessee  state  senator  and  for- 
World  War  II.  He  began  his  "headline  history"  with  the  paper's  first  ,x)ration  lawyer  and  a  director  ni^*"  of  the  jfftnffsporl 


edition  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 


1  William  Hescii,  city  editor, 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
-elected  president  of  the  local  Appointment  of  Henry  S. 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Bradsher  as  acting  chief  of  bu- 
,  *  ,  reau  for  the  Associated  Press 

Edwin  Bckirman,  Maidstone  in  India  was  announc^  by  Gen- 


Bratlsher  at  New  Delhi 


of  the  Providence  Journal  Com-  one 

pany,  R.  L;  Dec.  24.  He  was,  J.e  held  mte^ts  m  the 

\rom  the  point  of  service,  the  Southwest  Ti^s, 


oldest  director  in  the  firm. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  R.  Stanard,  73,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 


and  published  a  paper  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  Don  Bryan,  69,  retired 
display  advertising  salesman. 


LUWIN  UtKlKMAN,  .*iaiaSIOne  W  n  i  i  o,  1  IW  Mr  ciuvci  IIOIIIK  .-.airrsiiiait, 

(England)  AVa,  I™'  J'  lli  N.»  York  r.Wa;  Dec.  26.  He 


named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  International  Conference 


Mr.  BradsheFs  headquarters  Stanard  retired  Nov.  29  after 
are  in  New  Delhi  where  he  re-  bO  years  as  a  newspaperman. 


came  to  the  Times  in  1922  as 
secretary  to  the  business  man- 


01  me  iniernaiionai  \.>onierence  ,  r.  ,  ,  .  ,  An  flic  Pcoa  scvicmijr  lu  me  uuameao 

rfW.H.kly  Newspaper  Editors.  ager,  and  natved  on  to  aatiopal 


succeeding  the  late  Kenneth 
Pettis,  Port  Elgin  (Ont.)  Times. 


ORONTOl 

culture  I 
peaking  I 
Broad- 1 
)gram,l 
MntTsI 
Walter  I 
signifi-j 


to  the  United  States  for  medical  Dispatch.  Before  coming  to  St. 
treatment.  Mr.  Bradsher  has  Louis  as  a  reporter  for  the  St. 
lieen  in  India  since  February  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  he  pub- 
1959.  He  worked  on  the  Baton  lished  the  Du  Quoin  (Ill.)  Ei'e- 


JoE  Krupinski,  sports  writer.  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate  ning  Herald.  He  was  a  copy 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulle-  ijefore  he  joined  the  AP  in  1955.  editor  on  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 
toi— to  sports-bowling  writer,  ,  iic  before  joining  the  Post-Dis- 

^.dajj  Garden  City,  Long  Stowe  Convale«-ea 

uiana,  in.  i .  .  _  _  _  worked  for  two  years  as  a  Post- 

Dispatch  copy  ^itor,  then  five 
years  as  city  editor  of  the  St. 


After  Eye  Surgery 


advertising  the  next  year,  where 
he  remained  until  1941. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  P.  Wilson,  69,  a 
Brooklyn  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Dec.  26. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

*  «  * 

Stewart  R.  Thorbahn,  54, 


Journalist  and  author  Leland  Star  and  two  as  manag-  former  Pennsylvania,  Idaho  and 


Peter  Nevins,  sports  depart-  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  V^ars  as  city  editor  of  the  St.  Stewart  R.  Thorbahn,  54, 

ment,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Journalist  and  author  Leland  and  two  as  manag-  former  Pennsylvania,  Idaho  and 

Telegram  —  married  to  Gail  Stowe  was  released  last  week  ing  editor  of  the  Nf.  Loiti-s  T’j'mc.s  New  Jersey  newspaperman;  Dec. 

Cole.  Both  are  graduates  of  the  from  the  University  of  Michigan  rejoining  the  Post-Dis-  24.  He  worked  for  the  Phila- 

Univorsity  of  Miami.  Mr.  Nev-  Hospital,  where  he  had  under-  patch  in  1921.  He  became  news  delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  for  20 


ins  is  the  son  of  Bert  Nevins,  ^ne  surgery  on  both  eyes, 
of  the  Bert  Nevins  Public  Re-  Mr.  Stowe,  former  Cl 
lations  Firm,  N.  Y.  Daily  News  foreien  corres 


Mr.  Stowe,  former  Chicago  *  *  * 

Daily  News  foreign  correspond-  Harry  Whitted,  70,  former 
ent  who  now  teaches  in  the  news  editor,  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 


editor  in  1940.  years.  More  recently  he  was 

*  *  *  executive  editor  of  the  Pocatello 

Harry  Whitted,  70,  fornner  Idaho  State  Journal  and  state 
news  editor,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Journal;  Dec.  27.  He  started  Courier-Post,  before  going  into 


:,  UPI.s 
I  presi-j 
il  chap- 


rfBS  JiU 
'os/iinp* 
idminia- 
».  Edith 


J.  Donald  Williamson  —  to  university  journalism  depart-  Journal;  Dec.  27.  He  started  Courter-i  ost,  before  going  into 
,  nssistant  publisher  of  the  week-  ment,  suffered  from  a  cataract  with  Wallace’s  Farmer  Maga-  public  relations  work  in  Miami, 
;  ly  Gravenhurst  (Ont.)  Muskoka  on  one  eye  and  a  detached  retina  zine,  Des  Moines,  in  1910,  and  ^^a.  Mr.  Thorbahn  early  in  his 
j  News  and  Banner.  He  was  for-  on  the  other.  Doctors  said  both  was  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  career  worked  for  the  Larwaster 
I  Oerlv  in  advertising  .sales  and  onerations  were  successful.  Bee  from  1918  to  192.3.  when  (Pa.)  New  Era  and  the  Atlantic 


oerly  in  advertising  sales  and  operations  were  successful, 
promotion,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  • 

Spectator,  in  editorial  posts  on  Matt  Fenn,  formerly  of 


erations  were  successful.  Bee  from  1918  to  1923,  when  t^a.)  iv  etc  r.rn  ant 

•  he  joined  the  Sioux  City  Trib-  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 

Matt  Fenn,  formerly  of  the  une.  He  became  news  editor  of  ♦  ♦ 


I  dailies  in  Galt,  St.  Catherines,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  and  the  Journal  in  1946,  and  held  B.  Steinmiller,  traffic  chief, 

*  Stratford  and  Subdury,  and  more  recently  of  the  New  York  the  post  until  1958.  He  retired  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Bureau, 

i  »py  editor  of  the  Windsor  Times — to  Cleveland  (Ohio)  from  the  Journal  in  January,  Associated  Press  since  1936; 

!  (Ont.)  Star.  Press  and  News.  1960.  recently. 


recently. 
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J.  P.  Harris  Steps  Aside, 
Macdonald  Heads  Group 


Harris 


Macdonald 


manager  of  that  paper.  He  came 
to  Hutchinson  in  1956  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  and  became 
associate  publisher  in  1960. 

Mr.  McCormally  is  a  native 
of  Chapman.  He  served  in  the 
Marines,  graduated  from  Em¬ 
poria  State  College  and  attended 
Harvard  University  on  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Kansas  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  Emporia  Gazette,  came 
to  the  News  in  1950,  was 
reporter,  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent,  Sunday  editor  and  night  edi¬ 
tor  before  becoming  associate 
editor  in  1958. 

Kenneth  MacPherson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News,  will 
continue  as  a  director  and  as 
secretary  of  the  publishing 
company. 

James  Drake,  office  manager, 
becomes  business  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Lloyd 
Ballhagen  will  be  assistant  to 
the  publisher  and  assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


A  FIND — Charles  O.  Gridley,  of 
the  National  Press  Club's  Archives 
Committee,  examines  one  of  the 
treasures  contained  in  the  Am- 
bruster  collection. 


Club  Receives 
Treasure  Box; 
Scholar  Sought 


W AaTjTMr''PAThj  tJACCUtive  euitur  ox  uie  war.  ne  ot?vaiiio  a  u.o. 

.  ,  ,  .  ....  News  and  vicepresident  of  the  attended  University  of  Kansas 

A  treasure  of  journalistic  publishing  company.  and  joined  radio  station  KSAL 

history  IS  sitting  m  the  office  of  tSok  control  of  the  at  Salina  in  1947. 

^  ^  News  in  1933  when  he  and  mem-  In  1949,  he  joined  the  adver- 

e  u  ere  wai  ing  or  e  family  purchased  it  tising  staff  of  the  Salina  Jour- 

scholar  who  can  turn  ite  Y.  Morgan.  He  nal  and  rose  to  be  business 

yellowed,  indexed  clippings  into 

a  facinating  study  of  American  _ 

JSS'TMrwar’’*  Snyder  Succeeds  Wolfe 

The  treasure,  sent  to  club  •' 

president  John  P.  Cosgrove  a  A 

few  weeks  ago,  consists  of  the  MJiXj  IvU  X  dXJ^X  3  \JiTi 

clippings,  diaries,  maps  and 

other  papers  of  Watson  Ambrus-  Dayton,  Ohio  manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers 

ter,  a  Philadelphia  journalist  Robert  A.  Wolfe  stepped  down  Inc.  and  Robert  J.  Duckro, 

bom  in  1842  whose  career  Dec.  31  as  executive  vicepresi-  45,  as  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
extended  until  1904.  dent  and  general  manager  of  Sherman  has  been  personnel 

After  examination  of  the  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.  after  director  and  purchasing  agent, 
papers,  Charles  0.  Gridley,  a  28  years  with  the  Daily  News  Mr.  Duckro  has  been  assistant 
member  of  the  club’s  archives  and  the  firm  which  now  publishes  secretary-treasurer, 
committee,  said  the  Ambruster  both  the  Daily  News  and  the  Wolfe  joined  the  Daily 

papers  represented  “probably  Dayton  Journal  Herald.  News  Tan  2  1934  as  advertisinir 

the  first  newspaper  morgue.”  He  is  succeeded  by  Robert  C.  director.  He’ has  been  a  member 

Judging  from  Ambruster’s  Snyder,  54,  a  native  Daytonian  35  years  of  the  Newspaper 
own  papers,  he  was  a  man  who  who  has  been  assistant  general  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
decided  on  newspaper  work  early  manager  since  1957  and  secre-  jjj^d  jg  a  member  of  the 

in  his  life  and,  ignoring  the  law  tary-treasurer  since  1945.  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

in  which  he  had  been  trained  Mr.  Wolfe,  66,  continues  as  a  Association  and  Sigma  Delta 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  vicepresident  and  director  of  the  professional  journalism 

followed  it  to  the  position  jf  company,  serving  both  in  an  society. 

editor  in  chief  of  the  Philadel-  executive  capacity  and  as  a  a  a  rw.-  a*..!... 

phia  Telegraph.  During  his  consultant.  Sit! 

career,  the  papers  show,  he  par-  Jaries  M.  Cox  Jr.,  publisher  ^  i.  * 

tA  •  4.  J  i-v.  it  in  1940  as  assistant  controller 

ticipated,  either  as  reporter,  and  chairman  of  the  board,  Wame  its  secretarv-treas- 

correspondent  or  editor  in  almost  announced  the  changes  along  .  , 

all  of  the  major  stories  of  his  with  the  appointment  of  Robert  later  assuimng 

time,  including  the  Civil  War,  W.  Sherman,  51,  as  business 
Lincoln’s  assassination,  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  the 
early  Presidential  term  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  said  he  had 
accepted  the  papers  from  one 
of  Ajnbruster’s  relatives  to  save 
them  from  being  destroyed.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  respon¬ 
sible  scholar  would  make  use  of 
the  papers.  He  said  they  would 
be  made  available  to  such  a 
person  with  the  consent  of  the 
Club’s  officers. 


Wolfe 


M  A  dietitian  consultant  from  a  leading  metropolitan  hospital  examined  a  report 

REPORT  ON  covering  66  hospital  diet  manuals.  Breakfast  cereals  were 

DIET  included  in  all  general  diet  plans.  Another  professional  consultant  found 

MANUALS  in  a  study  of  60  physicians’  diet  pads  that  a  cereal  breakfast 

AND  PHYSICIANS’  was  included  in  44  of  them.  All  low-fat  diets 

DIET  PADS  in  these  pads  included  a  moderate  low-fat,  well-balanced 

cereal  breakfast.  This  demonstrates  that  cereal  is  a  basic  breakfast  food,  because  it  is  included 
in  the  above  nutrition  materials. 
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CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Dailies  Asked 
For  Campus 
Press  Subsidy 

By  Janies  Montagnes 

Toronto 

On  the  basis  of  one  cent  for 
each  subscriber,  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  could  contribute  al¬ 
most  $50,000  to  the  press  at 
Canada’s  universities,  E.  U. 
Schrader,  honorary  president  of 
Canadian  University  Press,  sug- 
{jested  at  a  conference  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  Schrader  said  that  since 
many  newspapers  recruit  staff 
from  college  newspapers,  they 
might  be  interested  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  at  5%  would 
provide  Canadian  University 
Press  with  almost  $2,500  a  year. 

The  conference  brought  to¬ 
gether  115  student  editors  rep¬ 
resenting  21  daily  and  weekly 
university  publications,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  and 
observers  from  five  other  Ca¬ 
nadian  university  publications 
as  well  as  from  the  National 
Union  of  Students  of  Brazil,  the 
Student  Press  Center  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and  the  University  Press 
Ser\dce  of  the  United  States 
National  Students  Association 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Schrader  mentioned  also 
that  persons  away  from  the 
univ'ersities  may  wish  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  campus  newspa¬ 
pers.  At  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  he  said,  the  Daily 
Iowan  frequently  carries  news 
not  carried  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 

Mr.  Schrader  heads  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology  at  To¬ 
ronto.  He  urged  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  national  office. 
This  office,  he  said,  should  ex¬ 


change  thinking  with  university 
press  unions  around  the  world. 
There  should  be  a  regular  flow 
of  news  from  Europe,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  A  strong 
national  office  would  give  stu¬ 
dent  councils  at  universities 
across  Canada  an  opportunity 
to  know  from  day  to  day  what 
is  happening  in  serious  student 
affairs  across  the  country. 

The  Canadian  University 
Press  already  has  a  national 
president,  E.  R.  Johnston,  with 
an  office  in  Toronto.  He  reported 
on  the  development  of  an  ex¬ 
change  system  of  stories  from 
different  university  publications 
and  proposed  more  adequate 
translation  of  stories  from  the 
French  University  Press  for  the 
English  papers  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  Canadian 
Managing  Editors  Conference  in 
Quebec  City  in  February. 

• 

Student  Journalist 
Workshop  at  College 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 

To  interest  students  in  pur¬ 
suing  journalism  as  a  career, 
nine  daily  newspapers,  mostly 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
will  .send  editors  to  MacMurray 
College  here  Feb.  16-17  for  the 
ninth  annual  newspaper  confer¬ 
ence  for  college  and  high  school 
journalists  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

The  two-day  conference, 
which  in  past  years  has  at¬ 
tracted  as  many  as  500  editors 
and  staffers  of  both  college  and 
high  school  newspapers,  will 
feature  individual  newspaper 
clinics,  lectures  on  magazine 
writing  and  radio-TV  news,  and 
workshop  seminars  on  news, 
editorial,  feature  and  sports 
writing,  typography,  make-up, 
photography,  picture  editing, 
and  advisers’  problems. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier  and  Times,  will  keynote  the 
conference  with  a  speech  Feb.  16. 


Latin  American 
Journalism  Aid 
Program  Active 

After  two  years  of  activities 
and  research  with  teachers  and 
newspapermen,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Center  for  Higher  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Studies  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  ready  for  an  expanded 
program  of  operations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  director,  Jorge  Fer¬ 
nandez,  editor  of  El  Coniercio, 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Fernandez  said  CIESPAL, 
set  up  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation,  will  concentrate  on  de¬ 
veloping  four  projects:  continu¬ 
ance  of  international  courses  in 
advanced  studies  in  journalism; 
a  comparative  study  on  Latin 
American  schools  of  journalism; 
initiation  of  a  research  project 
to  be  called,  “A  Week  in  the 
Latin  American  Press,”  and  a 
comparative  study  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  press  in  Latin 
America. 

The  international  courses, 
which  were  started  in  1960, 
cover  such  subjects  as  scientific 
research  and  public  opinion  in 
journalism,  the  psychology  and 
.sociology  of  information  and  a 
course  in  public  relations,  a  new 
subject  in  the  Latin  American 
region.  CIESPAL  publishes  the 
courses  which  are  primarily 
aimed  at  professors  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  journalists. 

Questionnaires 

In  1960,  CIESPAL  distributed 
a  series  of  questionnaires  to 
Latin  American  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  obtain  general  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  structure  and 
functions.  Next  year,  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  conducting  a 
more  extensive  survey  made  up 
of  300  questions  ranging  over 
every  aspect  of  the  academic 
and  administrative  operations 
of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  question¬ 
naire,  two  experts  will  travel 
throughout  Latin  America  for 
discussions  at  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Dr.  Gonzalo  Cordova, 
secretary'  general  of  CIESPAL, 
will  visit  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  countries.  Dr. 
Juan  Carlos  Bavasso  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Fellow  of  CIESPAL 
through  Unesco,  will  visit  Peru, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Paragruay,  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

“The  purpose  of  this  re¬ 
search,”  Mr.  Fernandez  said, 
“is  to  improve  the  pedagogic, 
intellectual  and  professional 
levels,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  improve  journalism  and 
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contribute  to  the  needs  of  the 
economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  America.” 

• 

Schurz  Appointed 
To  College  Council 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Liberal  and  Fine  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Representatives  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry'  serving  on 
the  Council  include  Richard  E. 
Berlin,  president  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Edgar 
Kobak,  former  president  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System; 
Donald  H.  McGannon,  president 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Thomas  J.  Ross,  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant;  and 
Walter  Trohan,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau. 

• 

Dr.  Wiebe  Named 
Ag  Boston  U.  Dean 

Boston 

Dr.  Gerhart  D.  Wiebe,  50- 
year-old  Nebraska-bom  public 
opinion  and  marketing  research¬ 
er,  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  Boston  University’s  School 
of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications.  He  has  been  ser\’- 
ing  as  a  partner  with  Elmo 
Roper  and  Associates,  public 
opinion  and  marketing  research 
firm. 

Dr.  Wiebe  succeeds  Dean 
Melvin  Brodshaug  of  Boston, 
who  has  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  administrative  responsibili¬ 
ties,  but  who  will  continue  on 
the  instructional  staff  of  the 
School  of  Public  Relations  and 
Communications. 


Class  Is  Larger 

Athens,  Ga. 

With  an  increase  of  29%  over 
the  previous  year,  enrollment  in 
the  University  of  Georgia’s 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  reached  a  total  of  361  for 
the  fall  quarter,  just  closed, 
according  to  figures  compiled  in 
the  office  of  Dean  John  E. 
Drewry.  Of  these  361  students, 
192  were  male  and  169  female. 


College  Trustee 

Los  Angeles 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  his  alma  mater,  Stanford 
University.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Stanford  track  team  in  his 
senior  year  in  1950  and  held  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  record 
in  the  shot  put. 
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I  Putting  a  space  capsule  into  orbit  is  a  trick  that  has  cost  our  country  billions  of  dollars  and  years  of  work. 
Bringing  the  capsule  back  is  almost  as  tricky,  but  one  device  to  make  capsule  re-entry  simpler  and  a  lot  less 
expensive  is  a  parachute  made  from  Stainless  Steel. 

To  find  a  material  for  the  parachute,  United  States  Steel  worked  with  a  fabric  manufacturer  and  developed  a 
Stainless  Steel  wire,  cold-drawn  to  16  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch— one-half  the  thickness  of  human  hair.  It  was 
made  into  cloth  with  a  weave  so  fine  that  it  has  40,000  openings  per  square  inch,  and  a  mile  of  wire  for  every 
square  foot.  You  can  see  through  it— blow  smoke  through  it— yet  it’s  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tremendous 
opening  shock  and  the  heat  of  friction  that  reaches  higher  than  2000 °F,  as  the  chute  slows  the  capsule  for 


re-entry.  This  amazing  Stainless  Steel  wire  is  just  one  of  10,000  types  and  grades  of  USS  Steels  that  are  helping 
build  a  stronger  America.  USS  is  a  registered  trademark. 


United  States  Steel 
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Competition  Without 
Animosity  at  Journal 


By  Bob  Warner 


Many  photographers  have 
often  wondered  what  it  is  about 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
that  has  given  it  a  reputation 
as  being  so  outstanding  in  pho¬ 
tojournalism.  To  find  out  what 
makes  the  Journal  click,  we  di¬ 
rected  some  questions  at  its 
photo  department  manager,  El¬ 
mer  Staab. 

“I  think  one  of  the  best  an¬ 
swers  is  that  at  the  Journal 
we  have  competition  between 
our  photographers,”  Mr.  Staab 
said.  “One  tries  to  outdo  the 
other  but  not  without  coopera¬ 
tion,  with  no  spirit  of  ani¬ 
mosity,  no  dogging.  We  have 
competition  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  cooperation  and  team 
work.” 

This  spirit  of  team  work 
exists  not  only  among  photogra¬ 
phers  alone  but  among  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters  as  well. 
Ideally,  each  tries  to  know 
something  about  the  other’s  job 
and  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
when  working  on  assignments 
together. 

The  48-year-old  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  said  he  prefers  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  on  his  staff  be¬ 
cause  “I  think  that  to  be  a  good 
photojoumalist  —  and  that  is 
our  ultimate  goal  —  a  photog¬ 
rapher  should  have  a  good  jour¬ 
nalism  background  so  that  not 
only  will  he  make  good  pictures 
but  he  will  also  be  able  to  come 
back  with  the  text  that  will  go 
along  with  the  photos. 

“J  don’t  say  that  any  man 
ran  do  justice  to  both  jobs  at 
the  same  time  but  I  think  there 
are  certain  stories  that  a  pho¬ 
tographer  can  cover  where  he 
can  do  both.  By  the  same  token. 


I  think  there  are  certain  jobs 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  as¬ 
sign  both  a  photographer  and  a 
reporter;  either  can  handle  it.” 


Department  Role 


Another  unusual  aspect  of  the 
Journal’s  photo  operation  is 
that  it  comes  under  the  produc¬ 
tion  department,  not  editorial. 
As  a  result  of  this,  great  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  quality  of 
reproduction  at  the  Journal  and 
the  photo  department  works 
very  closely  with  the  art,  en¬ 
graving,  stereotype  and  press¬ 
room  departments. 

“I  think  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  on  many  newspapers 
is  that  they  don’t  have  the 
quality  of  photo  reproduction  to 
start  with,”  Mr.  Staab  com¬ 
mented,  “and  if  they’re  going 
to  get  quality  they  must  have 
team  work  on  the  reproduction 
end.  There’s  where  the  team 
work  must  start. 

“At  the  Journal,  the  photo¬ 
graphic,  art,  engraving,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  depart¬ 
ments  hold  weekly  meetings 
where  we  discuss  what  happened 
to  particular  jobs,  why  we  didn’t 
have  quality  here  or  there  and 
we  get  right  down  to  pointing 
out  where  it  did  happen.” 

The  individual  photographer 
is  also  responsible  for  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  reproduction  of  his  own 
work.  If  he  is  out  on  assign¬ 
ment  and  sees  that  a  picture 
could  not  be  made  which  would 
reproduce  well  technically,  then 
he  doesn’t  have  to  shoot  the  pic¬ 
ture.  If  he  shoots  it,  he  is  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  if  the  photo 
fails  to  meet  reproduction  qual¬ 
ity  standards. 


cameraman  for  WECT-TV  in 
Wilmington  who  died  as  a  result 
of  bums  and  injuries  received 
in  an  airplane  crash  during  an 
air  .show. 


UPI  Names 


LatinAmerica 
Picture  Chief 


Elmer  Staab 


Staab's  Career 


Elmer  Staab,  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  Journal 
errand  boy  in  1929,  has  been 
chief  photographer  since  1951. 
He  has  worked  at  every  photo 
department  operation,  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside,  and  played  an 
important  role  in  the  paper’s 
development  of  ROP  color. 

“I  can  remember  our  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  color  back  in  1945,” 
Mr.  Staab  recalled.  “We  used 
a  little  room,  I  think  it  was  a 
sort  of  storage  room  for  engrrav- 
ing  department  materials,  that 
had  an  old  cedar  block  fioor.  We 
put  an  old  wooden  sink  in  it 
and  had  our  mechanics  install 


temperature  controls  by  putting 
copper  rods  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sinks. 

“Believe  me.  I’ll  never  forget 
some  of  the  shocks  I  got  from 
that  homemade  setup.  And  there 
were  times  when,  to  keep  the 
temperature  right  on  an  im¬ 
portant  job,  we  would  let  the 
water  run.  If  something  got  in 
—  the  rust  from  some  of  the 
pipes  that  were  not  copper  or 
brass  —  it  filled  up  the  drain 
and  I’d  walk  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  cedar  blocks  on  the 
floor  were  floating. 

“I  think  every  problem  we 
had  in  color,  and  we  could  go 
to  no  one,  we  worked  out  in  that 
room  and  it  got  to  be  known  as 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
There  was  no  airconditioning, 
no  humidity  control.” 

There  were  many  complex 
problems  involved  in  getting  the 
color  operation  to  the  point 
where  it  is  today,  but  most  of 
them  had  to  be  worked  at 
through  trial  and  error.  “I 
went  to  libraries,”  Staab  re¬ 
lated,  “and  read  everything 
they  could  supply  there  but 
most  of  the  problems  which 
arose  I  couldn’t  find  in  books.” 

Altogether,  Mr.  Staab  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  great  emphasis 
the  Journal  places  on  quality 
reproduction  makes  the  editorial 
side  more  alive  to  photo  depart¬ 
ment  needs  than  is  the  case  on 
a  great  many  other  newspapers. 


The  appointment  of  F  rank 
W.  Beatty  as  newspictures  man¬ 
ager  in  Latin  America  for 
United  Press  International  was 
announced  Dec.  29.  W.  H.  Mc¬ 
Call,  UPI  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  said  Mr.  Beatty  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

In  addition  to  directing  news- 
picture  operations  of  UPI’s  19 
Latin  American  bureaus,  Mr. 
Beatty  will  bring  to  the  division 
the  latest  equipment  for  trans¬ 
mitting  radiophotos.  The  facili¬ 
ties  will  augment  the  communi¬ 
cations  network  now  used  by 
UPI  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Beatty  joined  UPI  news- 
pictures  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1957 
after  serving  two  years  with  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  He  was  a  U.  S. 
Navy  photographer  from  1951 
to  1955  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet’s  information  office. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Beatty  in 
Miami  is  Russell  H.  Yoder,  a 
veteran  Florida  photographer 
who  joined  UPI  in  1967  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspicture  bureau 
at  Orlando-Cape  Canaveral. 

UPI  opened  an  internal  ra¬ 
diophoto  network  Dec.  28  for 
transmitting  pictures  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Argentina.  Pictures 
are  sent  on  a  regular,  daily 
beamcast  filed  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

Network  points  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  utilize  the  equipment’s 
two-way  capability  to  transmit 
locally-produced  pictures  on  land 
telephone  lines  to  UPI’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
wider  distribution  in  Argentina 
and  around  the  world. 
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DOUBLE  HO.NORS 


Boat  Show  Pix 
By  the  Numhers 


High  Point,  N.  C. 

Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  has  elected 
Ken  Cooke,  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  Raleigh  Times, 
as  its  president  and  awarded 
him  the  President’s  Award  for 
outstanding  service  to  photo¬ 
journalism. 

The  association  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  the  award 
to  the  John  McNeill  Memorial 
Award.  Mr.  McNeill  was  the 


A 
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More  than  850  members  of 
the  press  attending  the  52nd 
National  Motor  Boat  Show  in 
the  New  York  Coliseum,  Jan. 
13-21,  will  be  able  to  order 
8  X  10  glossy  prints  of  some 
150  boats  by  the  numbers. 

Harry  Bruno,  president  of 
H.  A.  Bruno  Associates,  Inc., 
which  has  been  handling  public 
relations  for  the  boat  show 
since  1926,  said  a  picture  cata¬ 
log  has  been  added  to  the  press 
book. 
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CL.4SSIFIED  CUNIC 


A  Reporter’s  Report 
On  Real  Estate  Selling 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

C.laKiufied  AdvertiitinK  Director,  New  York  Ptwl 


Mr.  Finkelstein  thinks  too 
many  classified  advertising 
salesmen  seem  interested  in 
merely  holdini?  down  their  job 
and  making'  their  quota. 

His  advice  is,  “Know  your 
product  thoroughly.  In  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation  try  to  augment 
the  advertiser’s  schedule  by 
adding  to  your  newspaper 
rather  than  cutting  out  another 
paper.  Sell  your  paper’s  merits 
not  the  other  paper’s  demerits. 

“Supply  the  advertiser  as  well 
as  the  agency  with  facta  not 
adjectives.” 

You  could  almost  hear  a  city 
editor  saying  the  same  thing 
to  a  young  reporter. 


LOVABLE  LLOYD 
An  ad  in  the  Wilmington 
( Del. )  newspapers  before 
Christmas  read  as  follows: 
LOST — All  inclination  to  send 


It’s  newspapers  all  the  way 
with  Ben  Finkelstein  whose 
agency  handles  real  estate  ac¬ 
counts  with  billings  running 
well  into  the  six  figures. 

And  for  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing  it’s  classified  display  ...  all 
the  way.  “ROP  makes  no  sense 
for  real  estate  advertisers,’’  he 
holds.  “Classified  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  market  place  where  the 
reader  finds  his  choice  of  loca¬ 
tion,  price,  models,  etc.’’ 

Mr.  P’inkelstein  scoffed  at 
radio  and  television.  “I’ve  tried 
them  and  tried  them  but  they 
haven’t  paid  off  for  real  estate 
advertisers.”  he  said.  “Unless 
the  viewer  has  a  pencil  and  pa¬ 
per  at  hand  and  is  concentrating 
on  the  commercial  at  the  exact 
moment  it  appears  it  is  money 
wasted.  The  newspaper  ad  is 
there  all  day  and  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  the  prospect’s  option. 

He  can  make  comparisons  of 
value  and  he  has  his  choice  of 
location,  a  primarj'  factor  in 
home  buying  and  renting. 

Furthermore,  he  needs  only  to 
tear  out  the  ad  and  stick  it  in 
his  pocket;  he  needn’t  run  for  a 
pencil.” 

While  Mr.  Finkelstein  applies 
an  objective  yardstick  to  media, 
basing  his  recommendations 
strictly  on  their  result-producing 
ability,  if  he  were  to  show  some 
slight  prejudice  on  behalf  of 
newspapers  it  would  not  be  too 
difficult  to  understand.  What  few 
of  his  clients  know  is  that  their 
advertising  expert  who  since  the 
early  ’20s  when  he  first  went 
into  the  agency  business  has 
helped  them  sell  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  homes  and  rent 
thousands  of  apartments,  has 
held  down  a  nightside  reporter’s 
job  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  since  1919. 

Presently  associated  with 
Miller  Advertising  Agency  in 
Manhattan,  Mr.  Finkelstein 
headed  his  own  agency  for 
many  years. 

The  Trib’s  executives  have 
long  known  of  Mr.  Finkelstein’s 
dual  life  and  when  earlier  in  his 
career  some  question  was  raised 
about  it,  the  famed  Stanley 
Walker,  then  City  Editor  and 
Pinkelstein’s  boss,  settled  the 
matter  for  once  and  all.  “I  don’t 
care  what  Benny  does  during 
his  own  time.  On  the  Trib’s  time, 
he’s  an  excellent  reporter,”  he 
said. 
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Christmas  cards.  NOEL  to  all. 
IRREGARDLESS.  Lovable 
Lloyd. 

“Lovable  Lloyd”  is  Lloyd 
Tcitsworth,  a  Wilmington  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  photographer,  who 
has  had  the  self-coined  nick¬ 
name  for  10  years. 

He  said,  “Where  else  can  I 
get  a  half  million  Christmas 
greetings  printed  for  $3.69?” 

The  ad  ran  in  the  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Journal  for 
three  days  at  41  cents  a  line 
per  day.  He’ll  get  a  25%  em¬ 
ploye’s  discount  from  the  $3.69 
when  he  pays  his  bill.  With 
107,000  combined  circulation, 
Lloyd  gets  about  621,000  greet¬ 
ings,  not  half  a  million. 

•  ♦  • 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Kenneth  F.  Grogan,  sales¬ 
man  in  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
since  1956  —  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager.  He  joined  the  Gannett 
Group  afternoon  daily  in  1937 
as  a  copyboy. 


Earlier  Deadline 

The  deadline  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  nominations  for  the 
lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Awards 
(E&P,  Nov.  25)  has  been  moved 
back  from  July  1  to  Jan.  31. 


Series  on  Basketball 
Used  Around  World 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier- Journal’s  sports 
editor,  Earl  Ruby,  is  a  hit  in  a 
dozen  languages.  He  recently 
wrote  a  10-part  series  explaining 
basketball  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

Agency  director  Edward  R. 
Murrow  said  the  series  had  been 
“a  bell-ringer  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  around  the  world.” 
Mr.  Murrow  said  the  series  had 
been  translated  into  Arabic, 
Bengali,  Chinese,  Greek,  Guja¬ 
rati,  Hindi,  Indonesian,  Italian, 
Marathi,  Malayalam,  Tamil, 
and  Telegu. 

Mr.  Ruby  wrote  the  series  in 
English. 


At  Indonesia  Post 

Appointment  of  R.  E.  Stan- 
narcl  Jr.,  as  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  manager  for  In¬ 
donesia  was  announced  by 
Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Asia.  Mr.  Stannard  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Djakarta.  He  was  at 
Pakistan.  Prior  to  joining  UPI, 
he  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune  and  for  a  radio 
station  in  California. 


pins  will  fly 

for  70  days  in  Des  Moines.  The  American  Bowling 
Congress  sets  up  shop  in  12,000-seat  Veterans  Audi¬ 
torium.  Record  reservations  are  already  in.  Thirty 
thousand  bowlers  will  add  $3-$4  million  to  Des 
Moines  income.  Nothing  new,  really.  Conventions  are 
big  business  in  Des  Moines:  180,000  visitors  spent 
$12  million  last  year.  It’s  steady  income,  growing  in¬ 
come,  cash  income.  Like  a  hidden  payroll,  conven¬ 
tions  are  the  city’s  #2  industry  (after  giant  John  Deere 
implements).  Business  is  good  in  Des  Moines  and  in 
Iowa.  Aler*-  marketers  are  going  into 
the  homes  of  3  out  of  every  5  families 
the  whole  state  with  one  news- 


in 

paper.  Want  to  bowl  a  sales  “300”? 

Call  us. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CUL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Column  and  Cartoon 
Explain  Legal  Terms 


syndicate 

iSentences 

iimMiiM 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Simple  explanation  of  the  law 
and  complex  legal  terms,  in  both 
column  and  cartoon  form,  is 
provided  by  the  Law  Familiar¬ 
ization  Institute  (50  North 
Terrace  Place,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y.). 

The  column  is  entitled  “Every¬ 
day  Law”  in  English  and  “Con 
la  Ley  en  la  Mano”  in  Spanish. 

The  cartoon  is  entitled  “Law- 
Bits.” 


is  prepared  to  furnish  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  daily  basis  or  in  any 
manner  convenient  to  a  news¬ 
paper. 


Basic  Rights 


I  awyer  Is  Creator 


Creator  of  both  the  column 
and  the  cartoon  is  Martin  J. 
Ross,  an  attorney  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  New  York  and 
Florida.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Handbook  of  Everyday  Law,” 
published  in  1959  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  He  conducts  a  course 
on  “Law  and  the  Layman”  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  accordance  with 
a  program  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association.  He  is 
an  attache  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  cartoon  presentation  of 
legal  information  is  designed 
to  make  newspaper  readers 
aware  of  their  basic  legal  rights 
and  obligations.  Each  strip 
presents  a  simple  legal  concept 
through  a  case  situation  actu¬ 
ally  decided  in  court.  There  are 
three  panels  in  each  strip.  The 
first  two  panels  offer  what  con¬ 
tending  sides  say,  for  example 
a  defendant  and  a  district  at¬ 
torney,  and  the  third  gives  the 
court’s  decision. 

The  Law  Familiarization  In¬ 
stitute  is  prepared  to  provide 
the  “Law-Bits”  cartoon  on  a 
daily  basis,  too. 


— New  Year’s  “awards”  were 
made  by  Frank  Holeman  in  his 
Washington  column  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Here’s  one: 
“For  literature — Frank  O.  King, 
creator  of  the  comic  strip  ‘Gas¬ 
oline  Alley,’  and  his  assistant. 
Bill  Perry.  They  have  delighted 
millions  of  readers  with  a  true- 
to-life  saga  of  the  Wallet  fam¬ 
ily  through  three  generations, 
without  once  being  banned  in 
Boston.” 


Brief  Column 


The  column  is  designed  to 
complete  newspaper  readers’ 
education  with  a  short,  concise 
report  on  basic  legal  problems 
which  confront  and  often  con¬ 
found  them  in  their  day-to-day 
living  experiences. 

Since  the  source  material  in 
this  field  is  unlimited,  Mr.  Ross 


The  columns  are  only  two  or 
three  paragraphs  in  length. 

The  subjects  of  six  sample 
columns:  “What  Is  Insurable 
Interest?  You  Deal  With  Minors 
at  Your  Own  Risk,  A  Manu¬ 
facturer  Is  Responsible  for  his 
Product,  Last  Will  of  Famous 
Playwright  Set  Aside,  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  Support  Continues 
After  Divorce,  A  Broker  Earns 
His  Commission.” 


Start  the  Xew  Year  bright ! 


— “Big  City  Newsman  Likes 
Small  Town”  was  the  headline 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald  used  over  a  “Life  Begins  At 
Forty”  column  by  Robert  Peter¬ 
son  (King  Features).  The  col¬ 
umn  tells  the  happy  story  of 
Henry  B.  Jameson,  47,  who  now 
is  president  and  major  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Abilene  (Kas.) 
Reflector-Chronicle  in  his  old 
home  town,  after  serving  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York,  London  and  Paris. 

The  syndicated  columnist 
quotes  the  editor: 

“Small  towns  can  offer  a 
good  deal  more  than  most  city 
folks  realize. 

“People  here  aren’t  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  win  fame  and  fortune. 
Instead  of  straining  for  status 
symbols  they  enjoy  simpler, 
more  sensible  pursuits  such  as 
knowing  their  neighbors  and 
working  on  church  committees. 
But  that’s  not  to  say  life  is 
easy.  I  work  harder  here  than 
ev'er  before — 10  and  12-hour 
days  at  my  desk  are  not  un- 
i  usual.  But  I  love  it  and  you 
couldn’t  talk  me  into  returning 
to  the  big  city  grind.” 


— Syndicated  cartoonist  How¬ 
ard  E.  Chapman,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  was  named  recipient  of  the 
“Image  Award”  by  the  Start 
Your  Own  Business  Annual, 
national  publication  which  fea¬ 
tures  be-your-own-bo88  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Mr.  Chapman’s  win¬ 
ning  cartoon  “for  an  illustration 
of  a  fundamental  concept  of  free 
enterprise”  depicts,  against  a 
White  House  background,  a 
tool-laden  bewildered  burrow 
led  by  an  old-time  prospector, 
who  asks  a  policeman:  “How  do 
I  get  to  the  Small  Business  .Ad¬ 
ministration?” 

Don  G.  Campbell,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  Star  business  editor, 
was  given  the  publication’s 
“Idea  Award”  and  columnist 
Truman  R.  Temple,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  was 
given  the  “Inspiration  Award.” 


SY 


They  start  the  reader’s  New  Year  bright  .  .  .  ring 
out  peals  of  laughter  .  .  .  sizzle  like  champagne  i 
II  .  .  .  gay,  giddy,  and  ga-ga  .  .  .  and  they’re  just 

acting  natural,  because  they  are  the  funniest 
family  in  print!  Get  1962  off  to  a  happy  circulation 
outlook  with  .  .  . 


The  Flibbertvs 


by  Ray  Helle  .  .  .  the  comic  strip  sextuplets  born  to  be  funny. 
Fran.  Stan,  Wendy,  Butch,  Sis,  and  Geddown  the  pet  pooch  have 
wacky  wits,  and  their  household  humor  is  contagiously  catching. 
They  raise  roofs — and  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Chivaffo  Trlbune-Xeir  York  Xrira 
S!fndiratif,tnc. 


— Under  the  Ann  I.ianders 
column  (Chicago  Sun-Times — 
Daily  News  Syndicate)  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  ran 
an  interview  with  her  by  its 
Beverly  Hills  columnist.  Carter 
Ludlow,  about  her  new  book, 
“Since  You  Ask  Me”  (Prentice- 
Hall).  The  Ludlow  column, 
“The  Last  Word!”  was  headed: 
“Dear  Ann:  You’re  Real.” 

Mr.  Ludlow  wrote: 

“To  dispel  any  misconception, 
I  should  mention  that  the  book 
is  not  a  collection  of  columns. 
Each  chapter  is  a  fascinating 
lecture  on  separate  problems  of 
living,  applicable  to  any  walk 
of  life. 

“I  stayed  up  half  the  night 
reading  it,  for  it’s  the  kind  you 
don’t  want  to  put  down.  While 
no  whodunit,  there  is  suspense 
and  wit,  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing.” 


— “Strictly  Per.sonal”  colum¬ 
nist  Sydney  J.  Harris  (General 
Features  Corporation)  wrote  a 
column  on  “The  Truth  .About 
Santa  Claus”  that  may  become 
a  Christmas  classic,  like  the 
famous  “Yes,  Virginia”  edito¬ 
rial.  The  lead  read: 

“No,  Virginia,  there  is  no 
Santa  Claus. 

“There  is  no  ruddy  fat  man 
with  merry  eyes  and  a  white 
beard,  who  comes  down  the 
chimney  at  night  to  reward 
little  boys  and  girls  for  being 
good. 

“Because,  you  see,  Virginia, 
all  over  the  world  there  are 
millions  of  little  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  as  good  as  good 
can  be — but  they  get  no  toys, 
and  sometimes  they  awake  on 
Christmas  morning  without 
enough  to  eat. 

“There  are  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers,  Virginia,  who  have  been 
appointed  by  God  to  love  their 
children  —  and  they  give  them 
love,  although  they  cannot  al¬ 
ways  give  them  presents. 

“And  these  mothers  and 
fathers,  Virginia,  are  more 
wonderful  and  magical  and 
mysterious  than  Santa  Claus 
could  ever  be.” 


Ex-Convict  Fined 


Chicago 

Sam  DeStefano,  ex-convict 
and  reportedly  a  member  of 
Chicago’s  crime  syndicate,  was 
fined  $200  on  a  charge  of  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  The 
charge  was  the  result  of  an 
incident  Nov.  12  when  William 
Doherty,  a  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  said  DeStefano  struck 
him  and  threatened  the  lives  of 
Doherty  and  his  family  while 
waving  a  pistol  in  Doherty’s 
face.  'The  reporter,  who  has  since 
resigned  from  the  Tribune,  had 
gone  to  DeStefano’s  home  to 
check  on  a  report  that  DeStefano 
was  missing. 
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SYNDICATES 


cipline  being  what  it  is,  the  brat 
is  unknown  and  brat  comic 
y-,  j  •  n  V  strips  puzzle  the  Danes.  Mr. 

mSOOK  Meister  emphasized  that  “Will- 

Yum”  is  a  more  universal  boy. 

By  Columnist  „  T 

Euroi)e:  Janne  in  the  Norsk 
ry  A  s  Ukehlad,  Oslo,  Norway;  “Lille 

worge  A.Oranam  vine  WHly,”  in  the  Medhor- 

tfnren,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  “Vil- 
George  Abraham,  Naples,  jami,”  in  the  Helsmken  Sano- 
N,  Y.,  who  syndicates  his  gar-  mat,  Helsinki,  Finland;  “Ville,” 
dening  column,  “The  Green  in  Helmets  Weekly,  Stockholm, 
Thumb,”  to  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Sweden. 

Courier-Express  and  72  other  A  little  incongruous  is  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  fact  that  the  Birmingham 
the  northeast,  has  written  “The  (England)  S^lnday  Mercury 
Green  Thumb  Garden  Hand-  runs  the  strip  as  “Will- Yum,” 
book”  (Prentice-Hall,  $4.95).  while  the  Montreal  (Que.)  La 
Mr.  Abraham,  in  the  fore-  P  r  e  s  s  e  ,  a  French-language 
word,  asserts:  newspaper,  retitles  it  “Fan- 

“Writing  this  book  was  like  Fan.”  A  friend  of  Dave  Gerard 
taking  a  long  trip  through  who  speaks  French  fluently  was 
exotic  countries:  We  have  unable  to  give  him  a  translation 
touched  much  of  lasting  value,  of  this  particular  title.  “Will- 
but  some  points  of  interest  had  Yum”  is  not  yet  a  German 
to  lie  omitted.  Home  gardening  newspaper,  but  Mr.  Gerard 
with  an  estimated  40  million  said  the  strip  probably  would 
adherents,  is  America’s  number  be  called  “Wilhelm”  there, 
one  hobby  today,  far  too  big  a 
field  to  be  covered  exhaustively 
in  a  single  volume.”  NEW  LL'BELL 

The  book  is  based  on  the  Public  opinion  n 
more  than  half-million  ques-  uel  Lubell’s  first 
tions  newspaper  readers  have  Speak”  report  foi 
asked  Mr.  Abraham  by  letters  titled  “Can  Amei 
and  cards  in  his  15  years  as  a  Sacrifice  or  Selfisl 
newspaper  garden  writer.  He  detail  the  results  ol 
was  named  America’s  most  out-  wide  interviewing 
standing  horticultural  newspa-  puzzling  and  crucia 
per  writer  for  1960  by  a  dis-  confronting  the  n 
I  tinguished  group  of  newspaper  Why  the  U.  S.  has 
editors  and  horticultural  sci-  to  make  a  greate 
entists  at  the  78th  annual  con-  effort,  despite  the 
vention  of  the  American  Seed  gers  from  Russia 
Trades  Association.  President  Kenned] 

The  book  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  in  urging  such  an 
Abraham  “To  my  wife,  Katy  Mr.  Lubell’s  find 
(also  a  college-trained  horticul-  a  sharp  contrast 
turist),  and  our  two  children  public’s  feelings  a 
who  survived  three  years  of  liv-  viet  threat  and  tl 
ing  in  a  house  cluttered  with  on  domestic  ecor 
manuscripts  and  notes  while  People  everyw'here 
this  book  was  being  written.”  gent  anxiety  and 
In  the  book  Mr.  Abraham  re-  to  niake  sacrifices 
veals  “The  Secret  of  a  Good  War,  but  this  readi 
Lawn,”  “How  to  Win  the  ‘Battle  when  national  ar 
of  the  Crabgrass’,”  “How  to  nomic  problems  a 
Landscape  Your  Home  and  the  dominant  r 
Grounds,”  and  hundreds  of  Average  Am 

other  easy-to-do  and  read  tricks  demand  more  his  o 
for  home  gardeners.  terests. 

•  *  *  The  series,  to  lx 

'Will-Yum^  Has  Many  ^ 

«,  .  daily  publication  : 

ISames  in  Europe  8,  will  bring  out 

Americans  visiting  Europe  important  points, 
often  exclaim  about  the  fact  • 

Countdown  Ed 

tional  Newspaper  Syndicate)  in  H 

many  European  newspapers  “Countdown . . . 
under  a  variety  of  titles.  title  of  the  HousU 

Kurt  Meister  of  the  Berling-  annual  edition  to 
«fcc  Tidenden,  Copenhagen,  Den-  Sunday,  Feb.  4.  T 
mark,  who  runs  “Will-Yum”  un-  chosen  to  capture  t 
der  the  title  “Buller,”  explained  and  sweep  of  Hou 
that  Danes  can  appreciate  the  ence  as  the  moon 
strip  because  the  character  is  of  the  nation,  acco 
not  a  brat.  European  child  dis-  liam  P.  Steven,  e< 
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Astrology  Takes  \  This  year,  let 
Public  Interest  CDATI  ITC 

“The  Moon,  Madness  and  I  1  ■  It 


NEW  LL’BELL  .SERIE.S 

Public  opinion  reporter  Sam¬ 
uel  Lubell’s  first  “The  People 
Speak”  report  for  1962,  sub¬ 
titled  “Can  America  Choose: 
Sacrifice  or  Selfishness?”,  will 
detail  the  results  of  his  country¬ 
wide  interviewing  on  the  most 
puzzling  and  crucial  single  issue 
confronting  the  nation  today: 
Why  the  U.  S.  hasn’t  been  able 
to  make  a  greater  Cold  War 
effort,  despite  the  obvious  dan¬ 
gers  from  Russia  and  all  of 
President  Kennedy’s  eloquence 
in  urging  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Lubell’s  findings  indicate 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
public’s  feelings  about  the  So¬ 
viet  threat  and  their  thinking 
on  domestic  economic  issues. 
People  everyw'here  e.xpress  ur¬ 
gent  anxiety  and  a  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  Cold 
War,  but  this  readiness  vanishes 
when  national  and  local  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  are  discussed, 
and  the  dominant  response  from 
Mr.  Average  American  is  to 
demand  more  his  own  selfish  in¬ 
terests. 

The  series,  to  be  released  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate  for  ! 
daily  publication  starting  Jan. 
8,  will  bring  out  a  number  of  , 
important  points. 

Countdown  Edition 

Houston,  Tex. 

“Countdown  . . .  1-9-6-2”  is  the 
title  of  the  Houston  Chronicle’s 
annual  edition  to  be  published 
Sunday,  Feb.  4.  The  name  was 
chosen  to  capture  the  excitement 
and  sweep  of  Houston’s  emerg¬ 
ence  as  the  moon  shot  capital 
of  the  nation,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Steven,  editor. 


Public  Interest 

“The  Moon,  Madness  and  | 
You”  was  the  subject  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  by  Leslie  Lieber  in  | 
This  Week  magazine  Dec.  10.  \ 
The  subhead  stated:  “That  old  j 
story  about  the  full  moon  mak¬ 
ing  jieople  act  funny  may  not  i 
lie  moonshine  after  all.”  The 
article  pointed  out  in  detail  the ! 
pros  and  cons  of  the  subject  for  j 
readers  to  review. 

Sydney  Omarr,  who  i-ecently  i 
signed  to  write  General  Fea- 1 
tures  Corporation’s  daily  astrol- 1 
ogy  column,  wrote  lo  William 
Nichols,  editor  of  This  Week, 
complimenting  him  highly  for 
having  his  publication  review  1 
the  subject  so  objectively.  ^ 

Mr.  Omarr  asserted  the  full  | 
moon  affects  human  behavior  i 
and  that  there  is  even  a  higher  i 
birth  rate  at  that  time.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  astrological  advice  j 
is  based  on  the  relationship  of  | 
the  moon  each  day  to  each  sign  j 
of  the  Zodiac.  1 

Moon’s  Influence 

“This  feature  about  the  moon  1 
and  its  relationship  to  human ! 
behavior  is  simply  another  in- 1 
dication  that  people  are  becom-  j 
ing  more  interested  in  astrology  | 
now  than  at  any  other  time 
since  before  the  Dark  Ages,” 
wrote  Mr.  Omarr.  “More  than 
one  law  enforcement  authority  | 
has  confided  in  me  that  the i 
number  of  men  on  duty  often ! 
is  determined  by  the  phase  of  I 
the  moon.  Astrology  is  but  a ! 
tool  in  conjunction  with  one’s  | 
free  will  and  while  it  can  be  i 
used  to  entertain,  it  can  also  j 
(at  times)  be  a  valuable  aid  in  | 
coming  up  with  the  right  de-  ■ 
cision.”  I 

This  philosophy  is  indicated  j 
in  Mr.  Omarris  slogan  for  his  j 
newspaper  column :  “The  wise  ! 
man  controls  his  destiny  •  •  •  1 
astrology  points  the  way.”  1 


help  you  build 
circulation! 

Fifty-two  weeks  a  year,  at 
surprisingly  low  cost,  SPOT- 
LITE  subscribers  get  timely, 
full-of-interest  feature  articles 
in  3-  to  10-part  series  that 
pack  big  reader-appeal  and 
big  proniotion  value.  Here's 
the  list  of  releases  for  the  last 
1 1  weeks: 


KEEPING  FIT 

A  sure  bet  for  '62 — 
Physical  Fitness  expert 
Lloyd  Percival  demon¬ 
strates  simple  exercises 
for  men  to  keep  fit. 

Three  a  week,  illustrated, 
mats  or  glossies. 

Telephone  Collect 

TORONTO  TELEGRAM 
NEWS  SERVICE 

Toronto,  Canada 
EMpire  2-5611 


THE  RED  FALLOUT:  WHAT  IT 
MEANS  (3-parts,  tast-mailed  four 
j  days  before  Russia's  50-megaton  test) 

SIX  KEYS  TO  LEARNING  (from  the 
i  book  "How  to  Study  Better  and  Get 
1  Better  Grades,"  by  Prof.  Ehrlich) 

i  ARE  FOOTBALL  POOLS  DRYING 
j  UP?  (Timely  4-part  survey  of  betting 
I  on  college  gridiron  games) 

THE  GHOSTS  AMONG  US  (4-parter 
,  on  ghost-writing,  with  profiles  of  pres- 
I  ent  White  House  "ghosts.") 

i  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ELEA¬ 
NOR  ROOSEVELT  (10  parts,  ex- 
I  tracted  from  her  just-published  book) 

!  LARCENY  BY  LICENSE  (from  the 
1  book  "How  to  Stop  Pilferage  in  Busl- 
i  ness  and  Industry."  5  parts) 

! 

THE  REAL  CHRISTMAS,  by  Pat 
I  Boone.  (6  parts,  from  the  famed  sing- 
j  er's  just-published  book) 

!  CRISIS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 
I  (4-part  report  on  the  decline  in  rural 
church-attendance) 

HOW  TO  READ  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
I  BETTER  (10-part  course  in  better, 
j  faster  reading,  by  the  acting  director 
I  of  N;  Y.  U.'s  Reading  Institute) 

1 

And  upcoming,  for  release 
January  15th,  Is: 

I  AMAZING  AMERICANS  (profiles  of 
I  five  little-known  men  of  extraordinary 
achievements) 


ASK  FOR  SPOTLITE  RATES  TODAY 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-  STREET.  NEW  YORK  IZ  N  » 
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from  5c  to  7c.  Sunday  price 
remains  at  20c.  The  mominff 
Commercial  Appeal  had  been 
5c  since  1888  and  the  evening 
Press-Scimitar  since  1933.  Home 
delivery  prices  also  are  being 
raised,  from  30c  to  35c. 


CIRCULATION 


Single  Copy  Prices 
Hold  Firm  in  Canada 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

Waltes  Gouv’ea  —  to  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager,  Hono- 
hdii  (Calif.)  Star- Bullet  in,  Bert 
Sakai  —  his  successor  as  man¬ 
ager,  Waikiki  district  manager. 


Toronto  Walter  A.  Christ,  Utica 

In  Canada  there  have  been  (N.  Y.)  Ohserver-Dinpatch  and 
no  changes  in  newsstand  prices  Utica  Daily  Press. 
of  newspapers  since  last  Janu-  Stanley  R.  Dallman,  Daily 

ary.  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 

But  the  proportion  of  Cana-  (Okla.)  Times. 
dian  dailies  selling  single  copies  David  T.  Fluker,  St.  Peters- 
for  more  than  a  nickel  is  still  burg  (Fla.)  Times. 
higher  than  south  of  the  border.  Robert  0.  Gilmore, 

Last  February  an  American  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  John  R.  Hennessy,  Jo/iVt  (Ill.) 
tion  survey  showed  that  slightly  Herald-News. 
fewer  than  half  of  the  1,700  Frank  Jowitt,  Fort  William 
papers  replying  were  sold  at  (Ont.)  Times-Joumal. 
five  cents  a  copy.  John  J.  Kelly,  New  York 

The  trend  to  higher  prices  Times. 
gained  earlier  momentum  in  Leo  J.  Kelly,  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Canada.  Fewer  than  one-third  News. 

of  Canada’s  100-odu  dailies  sell  Edgar  H.  Middleton,  Calgary 
at  five  cents.  Almost  half  of  (Alta.)  Herald. 
these  are  in  Quebec  province  Hilding  C.  Peterson,  Worces-  Eugene  Brown  Made  resignation  of  Jack  Estes 

where  Montreal  Le  Devoir,  at  ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga-  p  i  i.  i  f  H  *1  secretary-manager  of  Inter- 

10  cents,  is  the  only  paper  with  zette.  t'UDIlSIier  OI  Uaiiy  national  Circulation  Managers 

a  higher  weekday  single-copy  James  R.  Rambo  Jr.,  Daily  Danbury,  Conn.  -A.ssociation  was  accepted  by  the 

price.  Montreal’s  new  daily,  Le  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Mont.  Eugene  J.  Brown,  general  l>oard  at  a  special  meeting  re- 

Nouveau  Journal,  stai'ted  pub-  Norman  Rathke,  T  oledo  manager  of  the  Danbury  News-  cently  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  an- 

lication  in  September  at  a  (Ohio)  Blade.  Times  since  April,  1956,  has  also  nounced  by  T.  Earl  Robe^ 

nickel.  Five  papers  in  the  At-  William  F.  Reinold,  Morning  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 

lantic  provinces,  five  in  On-  Star  and  Register  -  Republic,  publisher,  according  to  an  Ledger-Star,  chairman  of 

tario,  one  in  Manitoba  and  four  Rockford,  Ill.  announcement  made  by  James  ihe  lioard. 

in  Alberta  complete  the  five-  Charles  A.  Rice,  Corvallis  H.  Ottaway,  president  of  the  Mr.  Estes  became  ICMA’s 

cent  list.  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times.  Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio  Inc.,  first  full-time  secretaiy-man- 

About  40  nercent  of  Canadian  William  B.  Sails,  Detroit  of  which  the  News-Times  is  a  aper  in  July,  1953,  with  head- 

dame,  Jl  a'T'even  cente  co^^^  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  member.  quarters  at  Dallas.  Mr.  Estes 

pared  with  about  30  percent  in  Frank  R.  Savage,  Sandusky  Mr.  Ottaway,  formerly  pub-  divided  the  administrative  duties 
the  United  States.  (Ohio)  Register.  Usher  of  the  News-Times,  con-  with  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 

Ahniif  nno-fiffh  r,f  ranoHian  Robert  H.  Schmidt,  Saginatv  tinues  as  president  of  the  (Okla.)  World  and  Tribune,  who 

W  oe„t?T»py  New,.  Dppbur,  Publishing  C».,  Inc.  had  served  us  ICMA  seeretu.7- 

ThV  IT  S  nrotvirt-in  Donald  F.  Stish,  Patriot-  Mr.  Brown  has  been  associated  treasurer  for  15  years  and  who 

one-seventh  News,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  with  the  Ottaway  group  since  continued  to  serve  as  treas- 

\  ^  ^  Samuel  S.  Tomion,  Port  Hu-  1944.  For  12  years  he  was  urer. 

ron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald.  general  manager  of  the  Oneonta  Mr.  Estes  was  ICMA  presi- 
28  AT  SEMINAR  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call-Chronicle  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star  and  assisted  dent  in  1939,  when  he  was  cir- 

Circulation  executives  of  28  Newspapers  Inc.,  Allentown,  in  the  development  of  the  other  culation  manager  of  the  Dallas 

newsoaners  in  various  narts  of  newspapers  as  they  were  Morning  News.  He  becamej^i- 

the  United  States  and  ^Canada  James  T.  Warren,  Evening  ac^ired  by  the  Ottawa^.  Utin^ flnlw^neX^'^lti^ement 

will  take  part  in  a  two-week  and  Sunday  Star,  Wash-  Mr.  Brown  is  senior  vicepresi-  l^tin  following  his  retirement 

seminar  which  starts  Jan.  8  ^^eV>n,  D.  C.  dent  of  the  Ottaway  company. 

at  the  American  Press  Institute,  David  E.  Wells,  Danbury  •  ‘  •  f  __ 

Columbia  University  (Conn.)  News-Times.  g-,  .  v  *  r*  »  *  Rave  a  unaninious  vote  of  a^ 

^niversiiy.  .  t  ^  •,  r.-  Gamer  Vote  Contest  preciation  for  “long  and  faith- 

The  member  are:  Richa^  J.  Welsh,  Daily  Dis-  years  of  service’’  that  Mr. 

Dennis  W.  Ashe  Dai^  Press  patch.  New  Kensington,  Pa.  *1?  Estes  has  given  to  ICMA. 

and  Times -Herald,  Newport  John  P.  Wdson,  Register  and  ^  printed  in  the  Fon-  ^  , 

7^’  Tf  n  Journal-Courier,  New  Haven,  tana  News-Herald  enabl^  sub-  tribute  to  Mr.  Estes  at  the  June 

John  D.  Bacon,  Flint  (Mich.)  Conn.  sc^i^rs  to  select  the  Carr  ^  convention  in  Chicago  when  Mr. 

ourna .  Lewis  R.  Woods,  Savannah  j-  x  if  ^  u  wi  and  Mrs.  Estes  will  be  guests. 

Winston  Carter  re(e^7mni-  ((ja.)  Morning  News  and  So-  four  cash  awards  the  Secu- 

Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  '  i  tc  •  d  based  on  points  for  sales,  serv-  .. 

^  ’  vannah  Evening  Press.  .  „iiections  and  nublic  rela-  committee  has  been  given 

ice,  collations  and  public  rela  authority  to  select  a  suc¬ 
tions  under  a  plan  developed  by  ^ 

James  Sheafer,  circulation  man-  u^^antime,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hul- 

sizer,  executive  secretary,  is  in 
•  charge  of  the  Dallas  office. 

Copter  Aids  Sales  • 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Language  Section  Used 
Helicopter  distribution  of  a  El  CBNtro,  Calif, 

championship  fight  edition  en-  The  El  Centro  Post-Press  is 
abled  the  Las  Vegas  Review-  now  using  a  Spanish  langruage 
Journal  to  sell  700  extra  copies  section  each  Friday  to  develop 
to  fans  leaving  the  arena.  circulation  in  Mexicali,  Mexico. 
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Robert  H.  Boyd — to  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  .Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal.  He  started  in  the 
circulation  department  mail 
room  28  years  ago  while  still  in 
high  school,  later  was  assigned 
to  order  routes  and  worked  in 
the  circulation  office.  In  1958 
he  was  named  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  in  1960  was 
promoted  to  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


Dallai 


Estes  Resig! 
As  ICMA’s 
Sec.-Managi 


PRICE  INCREASES 

Newly  announced  price  in¬ 
creases  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
clude  : 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening 

Times  —  from  5c  to  7c.  The 
Sunday  Times-Advertiser  stands 
at  15c. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  and  Commercial  Appeal  — 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Oporatod  Nawstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

lUM  Hart  St.. 
North  HoUywood,  Calif. 


suc- 
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PR  Survey 

(Continued  from  patje  10) 

G.  H.  Koenig;,  manafrinp'  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waukenha  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  counsels  that  all  public 
public  I’elations  men  “must  be 
taken  as  contributors  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge  needed  to  be  an 
informed  i)ei‘son  whose  business 
it  is  to  translate  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  knowledge  to  others. 
Public  relations  people  serv’e  as 
a  valuable  link  in  the  field  of 
communications.  The  abuses 
often  ascribed  to  them  must  be 
charged  to  the  media,  not  to 
people  hired  to  ser\’e  them.” 

Fine  lane  of  Definition 

About  60  percent  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  newsmen  who  responded 
draw  no  lines  between  the  terms 
press  agent,  publicity  men,  in¬ 
formation  directors  and  public 
relations  men.  The  40  percent 
who  make  distinctions  associate 
press  agents  and  publicity  men 
with  high  pressure,  bally-hoo 
and  circuses,  while  information 
directors  and  public  relations 
men  are  terms  which  are  more 
staid  and  generally  more  re¬ 
liable  as  to  performance.  But 
the  lines  are  fuzzy  as  indicated 
in  the  answer  from  Hoffman  of 
Racine:  “I’m  more  concerned 
with  what  they’ve  got,  how 
valid  are  they  and  their  pictures 
and  stories.  One  calling  him¬ 
self  a  public  relations  man  may 
be  nothing  but  a  press  agent, 
relying  on  stunts.  The  true  func¬ 
tion  of  public  relations  is  to 
get  one’s  own  house  in  order 
and  to  portray  it  to  the  public 
as  best  one  can — being  honest 
and  frank  to  newsmen  and 
frank  to  newsmen  and  others 
about  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good.” 

The  old  suspicion  that  many 
of  the  news  releases  from  pub¬ 
lic  relations  hit  the  wastebasket 
is  sUfjported  by  this  study  of 
Wisconsin  newsmen.  At  best, 
only  20  percent  is  used  and  at 
worst,  99  percent  is  thrown 
away,  with  a  varying  percent¬ 
age  ranging  from  2  to  60  saved 
for  future  background  use  by 
newsmen.  And  the  reasons  given 
for  rejection  are  probably  the 
same  as  those  giv'en  by  many 
back  in  the  days  of  Ivy  Lee. 
When  phrases  such  as  free  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  sense,  writing 
ability  and  favors  are  men¬ 
tioned,  answers  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  newsmen  become  more 
vehement. 

One  newspaper  editor  said,  “I 
can’t  possibly  imagine  intelli¬ 
gent  people  expecting  newspa¬ 
pers  to  publish  this  material. 
Virtually  all  of  it  is  advertising 
in  the  guise  of  news.  The  guts 
of  some  of  these  public  rela- 
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tions  people  bums  me  up.  The 
vast  majority  of  public  relations 
material  we  receive  concerns 
products,  and  is  an  attempt  to 
get  free  advertising.  One  trick 
is  to  have  local  dealers  bring 
over  the  releases.  I  suspect  that 
very  few  firms  are  aware  of  the 
small  amount  of  their  publicity 
which  gets  into  print.  If  they 
knew  what  was  happening,  there 
w’ould  be  a  lot  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  no  longer  doing  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work.” 

‘Simply  Junk’ 

Yuenger  of  Green  Bay  said, 
“Most  of  the  releases  are  of 
little  news  value  intrinsically. 
They  are  not  interesting,  enter¬ 
taining  or  informative  when  re¬ 
lated  to  the  needs  or  wishes  of 
our  readers.”  Bruce  Morrison  of 
Radio  WRDB,  Reedsburg, 
agreed  that  “most  of  it  is 
simply  junk  which  could  not  be 
used  —  items  that  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  bearing  on  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  which  are  poorly 
written.” 

Harold  Maier,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sheboygan  Presat, 
.'•aid,  “I  believe  much  money  is 
wasted  in  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Why  not  pay 
for  the  advertising  instead  of 
paying  someone  for  writing 
stuff  that  usually  goes  into  the 
wastebasket  ?  ” 

Robert  Witas  of  Radio 
WHBL,  Sheboygan,  said,  “The 
out-of-state  releases  are  so 
seldom  pegged  locally.  Many  of 
them  might  get  a  second 
thought  if  they  weren’t  so 
damned  long  and  involved.  One 
of  the  major  faults  is  that  many 
PR  people  prepare  the  same  re¬ 
leases  for  radio,  tv  and  newspa¬ 
pers.”  A  tv  newsman  urged  that 
large  corporations  spend  more 
money  in  each  local  operation 
and  “let  copy  originate  from  the 
local  source.  It  would  have 
greater  impact.” 

Among  the  major  reasons  for 
rejections  were  that  releases  are 
not  written  for  the  medium,  they 
lack  local  tie-ins,  they  are  poor¬ 
ly  written,  they  are  too  long, 
they  (PR  men)  don’t  know  what 
the  media  use  and  are  news 
values  while  attempting  to  sub¬ 
stitute  free  advertising  for 
news. 

But  in  line  with  the  general 
agreement  that  public  relations 
is  helpful,  numerous  Wisconsin 
newsmen  point  out  that  cover¬ 
age  of  some  areas  of  the  news 
would  not  be  as  effective  were 
it  not  for  PR  effort.  The  ap¬ 
proving  nod  of  22  newsmen  went 
to  industry  and  business,  9  to 
organizations,  with  mention  of 
science,  education,  entertain¬ 
ment,  church  and  medical  and 
hospital  classifications. 

Labor,  fund  raisers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  were  panned 


the  most  for  their  PR  efforts. 
Labor  was  classed  by  a  number 
of  respondents  as  being  inept 
in  telling  its  story.  Regarding 
fund  raisers,  Hoffman  said,  “It 
is  the  work  in  which  amateurs 
are  trying  to  get  the  world  with 
a  fence  around  it,  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  news  values.  The  repeti¬ 
tive  situation  makes  the  prob¬ 
lem  more  acute.” 

Circus  publicity  irks  Janson 
of  Marinette.  He  said,  “If  I 
were  to  name  the  worst  ex¬ 
ample,  it  would  be  circus  pub¬ 
licity  with  all  its  exaggerations 
in  which  we  are  supposed  to 
join  in  fooling  the  public.” 

The  majority  agrees  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  help  reporters 
when  they  are  searching  out  a 
story,  indicating  that  in  some 
cases  greater  accuracy  and  more 
background  are  achieved.  Don 
Froehlich,  WISN,  Milwaukee, 
said,  “If  a  PR  man  is  available 
he  can  be  of  great  help  to  a 
newsman.  Our  staffs  are  limited 
in  number  and  our  time  is  very 
limited.  A  man  can’t  afford  to 
spend  several  hours  on  a  story 
without  doing  great  harm  to 
his  hourly  deadline.” 

Koenig  of  Waukesha  said, 
“The  function  of  PR  people  is, 
of  course,  to  help  reporters  and 
editors.  But  the  unscrupulous, 
the  smart  fellow  with  an  angle, 
hinders.  These  people  are  as 
easily  spotted  by  the  firm  or 
organization  employing  them  as 
by  their  victims.  The  wonder  is 
that  so  many  hold  their  jobs. 
But  to  ignore  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  help  is  like  refusing  to 
take  the  expert  advice  of  doc¬ 
tors.  Most  PR  people  are  well 
informed;  the  phonies  are  too 
obvious  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Many  mistakes  can  be  avoided 
by  using  PR  people  as  a  guide.” 

Nwd  More  Authority 

Other  newsmen  said  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  help  when  the 
news  flatters  their  firms,  but 
not  when  the  news  is  unflatter¬ 
ing.  Some  urged  more  author¬ 
ity  for  public  relations  men  in 
dealing  with  questions  which 
are  fired  at  them.  Yuenger  of 
Green  Bay  said,  “In  our  office 
the  saying  goes,  ‘Poor  Joe 
Doakes  has  to  get  permission 
from  the  head  office  if  he  wants 
to  go  to  the  bathroom.’  This  is 
support  for  the  belief  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  should  have 
some  authority;  presumably 
that’s  why  they  are  hired — to 
get  out  the  news.  The  very  good 
ones  anticipate  questions  and 
have  the  authority  to  give  the 
answers  without  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors.” 

Jay  Wells  of  Manitowoc  sup¬ 
ports  Yuenger:  “I  can  see  in 
many  small  operations  where 
the  boss  still  likes  to  have  his 
finger  on  the  trigger.” 


Bernhardt  of  Milwaukee 
points  out  that  the  contradic¬ 
tion  most  prevalent  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  PR  man’s  belief  that 
“only  good  news  about  his  client 
or  firm  is  what  the  news  out¬ 
lets  should  receive  and  that  in¬ 
formation  from  his  client  who 
may  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
a  bad  news  story  is  none  of  the 
newsman’s  business.  I  believe 
that  PR  is  making  good  prog¬ 
ress  in  eliminating  the  bulk  of 
pure  propaganda.  But  PR  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  in  train¬ 
ing  the  agents  for  sharp  news 
values.” 

PR  As  u  (jircer 

When  comparing  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  news  positions  as  a 
career  field,  about  40  percent  of 
the  respondents  viewed  it  as  a 
step  dovrn  from  news,  while  10 
percent  said  it  was  a  step  up, 
and  .12  percent  of  the  answers 
were  in  the  “that  depends”  cate¬ 
gory.  “I  would  believe  that  he 
is  taking  a  step  up,  since  the 
public  relations  man  is  seem¬ 
ingly  regarded  more  highly  in 
social  circles,”  said  Wells  of 
Manitowoc.  “The  remark  will 
be  made,  ‘He’s  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  for  the  company,’ 
where  on  the  other  hand  the 
remark  goes,  ‘Oh,  he’s  a  news 
hound.’  ” 

The  majority  agreed  that  a 
newsman  would  be  taking  a  step 
up  in  salary  and  would  be  doing 
less  responsible  and  rewarding 
work  when  compared  to  news 
careers.  Krueger  said  he  would 
lose  in  satisfaction  as  a  writer, 
that  “the  PR  man  is  more  of 
an  arranger  than  a  writer.” 
Koenig  said,  “In  more  cases 
than  not,  newspaper  people  I 
have  known  during  nearly  40 
years  on  the  job  are  unhappy 
with  PR  work,  once  the  new¬ 
ness  wears  off.”  Hoffman  sees 
public  relations  as  a  step  down 
because  the  new'sman  would 
“quit  serv'ing  the  public  to  serve 
a  smaller  segment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Advice  to  public  relations  for 
improvement  came  from  all 
groups. 

Hoffman  urged  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  to  “sit  down  with 
their  bosses  and  get  them  to 
understand  the  real  function  of 
public  relations  and  also  to  un¬ 
derstand  news  values.” 

Koenig  of  Waukesha  urged 
public  relations  men  not  to  “take 
advantage  of  the  position  you 
hold  or  to  impose  upon  friend¬ 
ships.  Go  about  the  job  objec¬ 
tively,  helpfully  and  with  the 
aim  of  giving  service  .  .  .  The 
best  PR  people  I  know  are 
genuine  people  who  want  to  be 
genuinely  and  sincerely  helpful. 
They  get  the  best  break  every 
time.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


JOURNEY  INTO  SUBURBIA 
By  Rick  Friedman 


PART  II:  SUBURBIA  TODAY 


Gone  are  the  lackadaisical 
days  of  ducking  out  early  to  a 
hall  game.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  a  publisher  could  walk 
down  the  street  and  call  every¬ 
one  he  met  by  name.  Instead, 
suburban  publishers  everywhere 
are  faced  with  hanging  onto 
circulation,  selling  subscriptions 
to  newcomers  by  the  thousands, 
developing  new  twists  for  local 
advertising  .  .  .  And  publishers 
are  doing  things  today  they 
never  thought  of  doing  10  years 
ago. 

The  above  words  belong  to 
Robert  Y.  Paddock,  president  of 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation 
and  vicepresident  of  the  14  Pad- 
dock  Publication  weeklies  near 
Chicago.  Mr.  Paddock  was 
addressing  the  first  national  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Foundation  last 
year  in  Chicago. 


Hybrid 


budget  runs  close  to  $7,000  a 
week  for  space  in  these  papers. 

Mr.  Segal  has  told  suburban 
publishers:  “You  are  a  second¬ 
ary  medium  but  you  are  an 
expensive  second  medium  .  .  . 
The  trouble  is,  we  don’t  know 
how  necessary  you  arc  to  us.  We 
think  that  you  think  '”e  can’t 
get  along  without  you.  We  think 
some  of  you  are  right.  We  think 
some  of  you  are  mistaken.  The 
trouble  is  we  are  not  sure  which 
is  which.” 


Taken  for  Granted 


His  statement  touches  on  a 
basic  problem :  How  to  break  out 
of  the  mold  of  small  town  jour¬ 
nalism,  no  longer  adequate  for 
booming  communities.  For  the 
last  decade  has  produced  a  new 
form  of  journalism,  striving  to 
combine  the  close,  personal  touch 
of  the  small  town  weekly  with 
the  professional  acumen  of  the 
big  city  daily.  In  many  places 
this  hybrid  has  grown  into 
something  fruitful;  in  others  it 
is  still  struggling  on  the  vine. 

Because  of  this  dual  nature  of 
present-day  suburban  journal¬ 
ism,  any  examination  of  it  turns 
up  a  dual  reaction.  On  the  one 
hand  is  sharp  criticism  of  the 
medium  as  it  exists  today;  on 
the  other  hand  is  hopeful  expec¬ 
tation  of  what  it  can  become 
tomorrow. 

Major  critics  are  the  big 
advertisers  and  their  agencies. 
They  have  one  eye  on  the 
surging  populations  concen¬ 
trating  in  suburban  areas  and 
the  other  eye  on  a  suburban 
press  with  which  the  advertisers 
themselves  aren’t  quite  satisfied. 

F.  J.  Van  Bortel,  director 
of  market  research  for  McCann- 
Erickson  advertising  agency,  has 
said:  “The  image  we  have  of 
you  in  our  agency  is  that  you 
are  a  bunch  of  hick  newspapers 
in  a  bunch  of  hick  towns.” 


He  says  suburban  publishers 
take  the  food  chain  advertiser 
for  granted,  and,  virtually 
guaranteed  an  ad,  usually  a  full 
page,  they  do  nothing  except  cast 
mats  the  food  chains  supply. 

Mr.  Segal  claims  suburban 
publishers  think  they  have  “a 
soft  touch”  with  the  food  adver¬ 
tisers.  “We  rarely  ask  you  to 
set  any  type;  we  rarely  ask  you 
to  even  come  and  see  us.  We 
make  our  deadlines  to  fit  your 
old-fashioned  schedules  and, 
frankly,  this  sometimes  hurts 
our  chances  at  last-minute  mer¬ 
chandising.” 

But  high  hopes  for  suburban 
journalism  are  also  found  in 
Mr.  Segal’s  remarks.  He  adds: 
“I  think  you  are  in  the  stage  of 
being  transformed  ...  I  really 
think  you  can  grow  out  of  what 
your  past  has  molded  you  to  be. 
It’s  already  happening  in  a  way 
and  you  can  almost  sense  what 
might  be  coming.” 

And  Chester  Hayes,  Founda¬ 
tion  executive  director,  says 
national  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  sometimes  regard 
weeklies  as  nothing  but  gossip 
sheets.  “I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
basic  problems  of  suburban 
papers,”  he  claims.  “I  also  think 
the  general  impression  of  too 
many  publishers  is  that  editorial 
investment  is  a  secondary  value 
— or  even  lower  than  that.” 


Readership  Survey 


Azusa  (Calif.)  Herald  Editor  Jim  Arksion,  left,  shows  Herald  Publisher 
Bert  Stoipe  the  first  issue  of  the  semi-weekly's  Sunday  Pictorial  edition. 


scribers  read  any  other  weekly. 
Most  of  them  read  one  daily. 


Tough  Critic 


One  of  the  toughest  critics  of 
the  suburban  press  is  Dr.  Curtis 


towns,”  Dr.  MacDougall  says. 
“They  are  only  hick  newspapers. 
These  towns  have  modern 


Almost  as  strong  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  is  Harry  Segal,  advertising 
manager  of  Jewel  Food  Stores. 
His  company  advertises  in  40  to 
45  suburban  papers.  Jewel’s 


That  “editorial  investment”  is 
of  primary  value  to  some  sub¬ 
urban  publishers  is,  of  course, 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Indic¬ 
ative  of  this  are  two  new  sub¬ 
urban  readership  surveys.  They 
were  conducted  by  two  long- 
established  New  Jersey  ABC 
weeklies,  the  Summit  Herald 
(5,427  circulation),  and  the 
Millbum-Short  Hills  Item  (cir¬ 
culation  4,848),  in  conjunction 
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with  the  magazine  supplement,  for  advertising  that  printing 
Suburbia  Today.  The  two  papers  plant,  as  a  “bulletin  board,”  and 
are  published  in  communities  as  an  advertising  medium  for 
near  Newark.  the  local  merchant,  he  claims. 

The  Herald  and  Item  mailed  Many  of  these  papers  were 
postage-prepaid  poll  cards  to  swept  up  in  the  tide  of  decentral- 
half  of  their  combined  10,275  ization  and  the  population  explo- 
subscribers.  There  were  1,019  sion  and  some  hadn’t  made 
replies  tabulated.  adjustments  to  economic,  social 

If  the  two  studies  are  typical,  and  political  changes.  “Many  of 
regular  readership  of  suburban  these  papers  are  dumbfounded, 
weeklies  is  high.  l^ewildered  and  unable  to  grasp 

Top  readership  for  both  what  has  happened  to  them, 
papers  went  to  “page  one  news”  much  less  to  know  what  to  do 
and  “page  one  pictures.”  The  about  it,”  Dr.  MacDougall  says.  ' 
most  popular  “inside  features”  Among  the  shortcomings  of  | 
for  both  papers  were  “editori-  the  suburban  press  he  sees  are  | 
als,”  “politics  and  government”  lack  of  editorial  leadership  and 
and  Suburbia  Today.  poor  reporting  and  writing.  But 

Few  of  the  newspapers’  sub-  he  honestly  believes  the  new 
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frontier  of  journalism  is  or 
should  be  the  suburban  field. 
“All  you  need  is  some  imagina¬ 
tion  and  courage,”  he  preaches, 
adding: 

My  prediction  is  that  in  the 
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D.  MacDougall,  a  professor  of  immediate  future  the  enlightened 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  suburban  press  is  going  to 
Northwestern  University.  In  offer  our  graduates  better  oppor- 
September  1960,  Dr.  MacDougall  tunities  for  high  professional 
became  editorial  consultant  to  performance,  self-expression, 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation,  versonal  satisfaction  and  oppor- 
Since  then  he  has  been  recom-  Uinity  for  development  than  does 
mending  ways  to  improve  per-  any  other  journalism  medium 
formance  of  the  suburban  press.  •  .  •  Really  vital  things  are 
Some  of  his  conclusions  and  happening  in  the  subtirbs  and 
comments  are  pertinent  to  any  all  that  is  needed  is  intelligence 
examination  of  the  medium.  a.nd  imagination  to  take  adcan- 
“Now  they  are  no  longer  hick  of  the  opportunities. 


-Sunday  Pictorial 
That  some  publishers  have 


housing,  they  have  huge  shop-  exercised  this  “intelligence  and 
ping  centers,  and  civic  centers,  imagination”  is  again  the  other 
and  up-to-date  governmental  side  of  the  coin.  As  an  example, 
machinery.  Often,  about  the  only  in  Southern  California  the 
thing  that  is  left  that  is  hick  in  Azusa  Herald  and  Glendora  V- 
many  towns  is  the  local  press.”  Press,  two  semi-weekly  news- 
Dr.  MacDougall  agrees  with  papers  in  the  California-Beck- 
Mr.  Segal  that  there  are  “too  Stoipe  group,  recently  inaugu- 
many  white  elephants”  in  the  rated  a  Sunday  Pictorial  edi- 
weekly  field.  They  have  been  tion  to  replace  the  Monday  issue  % 
put  out  more  or  less  as  a  civic  of  the  Herald.  (The  two  papers 
responsibility,  as  an  adjunct  to  are  about  25  miles  from  Los 
a  printing  plant  or  as  a  means  Angeles.) 
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Public  acceptance  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  treatment  was  instantan¬ 
eous  and  favorable.  While  news- 
jtand  sales  of  the  Monday 
edition  had  been  fair,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  James  Williams 
found  many  stands  now  needed 
rostockinR  over  the  weekend. 
Sales  jumped  6  percent  the  first 
issue  and  have  been  averaging 
up  to  11  percent  each  weekend 
since. 

('.lassified  Jumped 


THURSDATA 

5  r  -'W 


BIRTHS  —  John  Lunstrum, 
who  recently  sold  the  Simi  Val¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  N ewn-Advertiner  to 
the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  launched  the  weekly 
Port  Hueneme  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
with  Kathy  Barker,  editor.  .  • 


INCREASES  PRICfc,  —  The 
Berkley  Springs  (W.  Va.) 
Messenger  has  advanced  its  sub¬ 
scription  rate  from  $2  to  $3. 

•  •  * 

SING  ALONG  WITH  MORT 
—  New  York  City’s  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  resounded  with  the  music 
of  carolers,  organ  and  chimes 
the  evening  of  Dec.  21,  when  the 
first  Manliattaan  East  “Festival 
of  Carols’’  took  place.  Groups  of 
singers  were  located  at  inter- 


Art  Director  Named 

Houston,  Tex. 

Howard  Short  has  been  named 
art  director  and  Tom  Shelton 
assistant  art  director  in  the 
Houston  Post’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Both  men,  with  the 
Post  for  seven  years,  studied 
art  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis  and  started  their 
careers  in  St.  Louis.  Before 
joining  the  Post,  Mr.  Short  was 
an  artist  for  department  stores 


Classified  advertising  in- 
crea.sed  from  three-fourths  of  a 
page  to  nearly  two  pages. 

The  only  editorial  text  on  the 
eight-column  front  page  is  cap¬ 
tions,  a  couple  of  headlines  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  inside  stories 
and  scores  of  week-end  athletic 
events. 

On  the  “Second  Front  Page’’ 
(Page  Two)  are  top  features, 
more  pictures,  a  local  editorial 
and  last  minute  news. 

Throughout  the  paper  the  bulk 
of  pictures  and  editorial  space 
is  allotted  to  club,  school  and 
women’s  news.  Educational  arti¬ 
cles,  PTA  and  general  school 
news  are  grouped  on  the  “Com¬ 
munity  Classroom’’  Page. 

Made  Adjustment 

A  good  example  of  a  small 
towTi  weekly  which  made  the 
adjustment  to  a  big-time  sub- 


The  El  Mirage  (Ariz.)  Dysart 
News  has  started  circulation. 
The  home-delivered  weekly  will 
cover  the  Le  Mirage,  Surprise 
town  and  Dysart  school  areas 
about  16  miles  northwest  of 
Phoenix.  Mary  Anne  Callahan, 
a  correspondent  for  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  in  the  area,  and  former¬ 
ly  news  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Times,  is  editor/publisher.  The 
paper  will  be  printed  in  Peoria 
by  Keith  Jensen,  owner  of  the 
Peoria  Times. 

m  *  m 

GOLDEN  QUILL  AWARD  — 
Joseph  R.  Zelnik,  editor  of  the 
Clarion  Democrat,  has  received 
a  Golden  Quill  Award  for  the 
best  single  story  in  a  western 
Pennsylvania  weekly  newspaper 
in  1961.  The  winning  article, 
“Air  Pollution  Hearing  Told  of 
Burning  Piles,’’  reported  the 
charges  of  a  housewife  that 
burning  coal  spoil  piles  were 


vals  of  five  blocks.  The  carol 
festival  was  sponsored  by  Man¬ 
hattan  East,  weekly  community 
newspaper  published  by  Mort 
Lawrence. 

• 

New  York  Weekly  Sold 

East  Aurora,  N,  Y. 

The  East  Aurora  (N.  Y.) 
Orbit  has  been  sold  by  Quaker 
Park  Press  Inc.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Byrne  of  the  Gowan- 
da  News  &  Observer.  The  sales 
price  was  not  disclosed. 

Mrs.  Byrne,  currently  editor 
of  the  News  and  Observer,  will 
also  become  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Orbit,  succeeding  Layton 
E.  Pfeiffer.  Mr.  Byrne  is  pub- 
lisher  of  the  News  and  Observer. 
James  E.  Faulkner,  a  Colorado 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
Orbit  general  manager. 


and  advertising  agencies  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Seattle. 

• 

Hanes,  DDB  Part 

Hanes  Hosiery  Inc.  and  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach  Inc.  by  mutual 
consent  have  terminated  their 
agreement  which  was  to  have 
become  effective  Jan.  1.  Hanes 
will  continue  with  the  James  R. 
Flanagan  advertising  agency 
which  has  served  Hanes  for  17 
years. 

In  Banking  Post 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jack  Tarver,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  At¬ 
lanta.  He  was  named  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  board. 


urban  operation  is  Paddock 
Publications.  For  three  genera¬ 
tions  the  Paddocks  ran  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  Herald  as  a 
small  town  new’spaper.  But  in 
the  early  1950s  they  saw  the 
suburbs  rolling  out  toward  them 
from  Chicago  23  miles  away. 

The  Paddocks  reached  into  the 
Medill  School  for  some  new 
thinking  to  cope  with  this  trend 
and  came  back  with  Charles  E. 
Hayes,  now  executive  editor. 
What  transpired  from  this  union 
was  a  complete  revamping  of  the 
paper  and  ultimately  the  group 
of  14  weeklies. 

A  modem  building  now  stands 
alongside  the  old  one-story  plant 
that  first  housed  the  Arlington 
Heights  Herald.  On  one  floor,  a 
dozen  girls  take  classified  ads 
which  fill  10  pages  each  week. 
(Most  editions  run  more  than 
70  pages.) 

Their  sports  department  ran 
11  promotions  in  the  past  year. 
Sports  Editor  Robert  Frisk  esti¬ 
mates  that  17,500  persons  par¬ 
ticipate  annually  in  these  pro¬ 
motions. 

In  the  composing  room  you 
will  find  the  two  sports  editors 
wearing  aprons  and  making  up 
their  pages.  This  is  standard 
Paddock  procedure  —  a  scene 
reminiscent  of  a  small  town 
newspaper’s  back  shop. 

(Next  week:  The  Suburban 
Press  Foundation.) 
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injuring  her  health. 

*  *  « 

SOMETHING  FOR  THE 
BOYS  —  'The  Kettering-Oak- 
u'ood  (Ohio)  Times  turned  over 
its  home  delivered  circulation 
income  on  Dec.  21  to  its  news- 
paperboys  and  branch  counsel¬ 
lors. 

On  that  day  each  boy  received 
his  papers  at  a  rate  of  two 
cents  per  copy,  making  his  profit 
8  cents  per  copy.  The  'fimes,  an 
11,000-circulation  weekly  in  sub¬ 
urban  Dayton,  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  procedure  since  1956. 
*  *  * 

WEDDING  PRESENTS  — 
'Fhe  Harper  County  (Okla.) 
Journal,  is  giving  a  year’s  free 
subscription  to  any  Harper 
County  man  or  woman  who  was 
married  during  December.  The 
offer  is  good  even  though  the 
couple  moves  from  the  county. 
*  «  « 

PROGRAM  GUIDE  —  The 
Jefferson  Sentinel  at  Lakewood, 
Denver  suburb,  will  carry  the 
new  radio-tv  guide  published  by 
Tammy  Publications,  Inc.  The 
first  issue  of  the  guide  is  24 
pages,  size  8  x  10,  printed  in 
two  colors.  The  run  for  the 
Sentinel  will  be  12,000  copies. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  supplement  are: 
Tom  Murray,  president;  Norma 
Lort,  woman’s  editor;  R.  E. 
Jones,  art  director;  and  John 
Arapoff,  art  director. 
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PROMOTION 

Auto  Circus  Sells 
Ads  As  Well  As  Cars 


By  George  Wilt 

Take  an  Auto  Circus,  promote 
it  with  two  biff,  colorful,  ad- 
packed  auto  show  sections,  a 
flurry  of  direct  mail,  a  power¬ 
house  in-paper  ad  campaiffn,  and 
you’re  sure  to  come  up  with  a 
load  of  new  car  sales.  And,  not 
just  incidentally,  a  healthy  pack- 
affe  of  automotive  linaffe. 

That’s  the  affenda  this  month 
in  Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Virffinia, 
when  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  pitch  in  with  the 
automotive  dealers  to  staffe  a 
sales-stimulatinff,  auto  promo¬ 
tion  . 

The  “Auto  Circus”  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  dealers  ffroup  and 
the  newspapers  is  the  3-day 
event  around  which  the  promo¬ 
tion  centers.  Realizinff  that  the 
city’s  mammoth  arena  couldn’t 
hold  the  capacity  crowds  antici¬ 
pated,  the  sponsors  rented  the 
nation’s  biffffest  circus  tent  from 
Barnum  &  Bailey,  and  erected 
the  biff  top  adjacent  to  the  City 
Arena.  Every  automobile  dealer 
in  the  Norfolk  area  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  first  auto  show  there 
since  1939. 

Concentrated  Campaiffn 

Backinff  up  the  event  is  an 
intensive  in-paper  ad  campaiffn, 
consisting  of  32  individual  ads, 
published  in  an  11-day  period. 
Copy  in  all  of  the  four  column- 
by-105  line  insertions  is  identi¬ 
cal,  as  is  the  border,  layout  and 
typography.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  illustrations.  Each 
insertion  features  a  picture  of  a 
different  1962  car — 32  U.S.-built 
makes  in  all.  An  attractive  model 
— the  same  girl,  but  in  32 
different  costumes — is  pictured 
with  each  auto.  An  eight-point 
credit  line  acknowledges  the 
store  providing  the  fashions. 

“Where  can  you  get  all  of  the 
facts  about  all  of  the  1962  auto¬ 
mobiles?”  is  the  headline  on  the 
ads.  Copy  states: 

Buying  a  new  car  calls  for  a 
decision  based  on  facts — made 
abundantly  clear.  The  best  place 
to  get  tlwse  facts  is  in  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  in  newspapers. 
Here's  why:  Yoit  can  read  an  ad, 
like  this,  now  ,  .  .  come  back  to 
it  hours  later  or  anytime.  You 
can  save  it,  show  it  to  and 
discuss  it  with  your  family.  You 
can  study  it  as  long  as  you  wish 
because  its  in  print  and  clearly 
states  exactly  what  must  be 
stated.  It  has  the  highest  validity 
since  nothing’s  left  to  your 


imagination.  Reading  this  isn’t 
like  hearing  something  that 
immediately  fades  into  nothing¬ 
ness  —  slipping  quickly  away, 
perhaps,  beyond  your  ability  to 
remember  all  that  was  said.  Like 
most  people,  when  you  read 
something,  it’s  more  understand¬ 
able  and  believable.  That’s  why 
so  many  people  read  automobile 
ads  in  newspapers  to  get  facts 
that  help  them  buy  wisely. 

Advertising  sales  promotion 
manager  Maurice  E.  Bennett 
Jr.  also  points  out  that  the  ads 
carry  no  logotype,  nor  do  they 
mention  the  name  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“We’re  selling  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Bennett  adds,  “and  we  are 
the  only  newspapers  in  this 
market — and  all  of  the  ads  are 
aimed  at  the  reader  and  not  the 
advertiser.” 

Mail  Program,  Too 

Both  local  auto  dealers  and 
the  national  field  in  Detroit  has 
been  bombarded  with  a  four- 
page  folder  (reading  time:  6.7 
minutes)  pointing  out  that  more 
.4merican-produced  new  cars  are 
sold  in  the  area  than  any  other 
in  Virginia,  plus  other  market 
data. 

Covering  letters  were  sent  to 
area  dealers  by  advertising 
director  Pete  Bush,  and  to  the 
trade  in  Detroit  by  general 
advertising  manager  Rawlings 
Keefe.  Branham  Company  rep¬ 
resentatives  followed  up  the  mail 
campaign  in  the  motor  city. 

Topping  it  all  off  will  be  two 
special  sections — one  in  the 
Ledger-Star  the  day  before  the 
opening,  and  one  in  the  Virgin¬ 
ian  Pilot  on  the  circus’  first  day. 
Bet  they’re  both  fat  ones,  too. 

*  «  * 

POSTERS— New  York  sub¬ 
urbanites  are  seeing  an  off-beat 
series  of  one-sheet  posters  at 
railroad  stations.  The  all-type 
posters  play  up  the  variety  and 
volume  of  retail  advertising  car¬ 
ried  in  the  New  York  Times.  A 
series  of  three  different  posters 
will  be  displayed  every  month. 
Copy  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue.  Here’s  a  sample:  “Seeing 
what’s  new  in  all  the  stores  in 
the  New  York  Times  is  one  of 
the  few  pleasures  in  my  child- 
infested  life.” 

“Mommy,  Billy  hit  Katie  in 
the  head  again.” 

*  «  * 

GROCERY  GUIDE— The 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has 
released  its  new  1962  route  list 
of  retail  grocery  stores  and 
chain  stores  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Montgomery  County 
and  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  and  northern  Virgin¬ 
ia. 

*  «  « 

SKI  MEETS — Two  ski  meets 
sponsored  by  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  are  scheduled  for  next 
month  at  the  Mt.  Holly  Ski  Club. 

*  «  * 

CHRISTMAS  MONEY— Mil¬ 
lion  Market  Newspapers  reader- 
families  received  $39-million  in 
cash,  gift  certificates  and 
l)onuses  for  Christmas,  according 
to  a  December  survey  by  Daniel 
Starch  and  Staff.  Information 
was  developed  through  corollary 
questions  asked  during  inter¬ 
views  for  the  MMN-Starch 
Readership  Program.  Purpose 
was  to  determine  the  amount  of 
uncommitted  Christmas  money 
available  to  advertisers  in  the 
5  MMN  markets. 

♦  ♦  * 

HOUSTON  SURVEY— More 
families  in  the  Houston  trade 
area  are  in  the  $4000  to  $5000-a- 
year  income  bracket  than  any 
other,  and  about  12.1%  of  the 
area’s  families  plan  to  move  in 
the  next  three  years,  says  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  market 
study. 

*  ♦  * 

CHERRY  HILL— “Have  you 
seen  it?”  asks  a  handsome  bro¬ 
chure  prepared  by  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  promoting 
the  beautiful,  new  Cherry  Hill 
Shopping  Center. 

*  *  « 

SANTA’S  HELPER— Young¬ 
sters  in  the  circulation  area  of 
the  Record  (Hackensack,  N.  J.) 
who  wrote  letters  to  Santa  Claus 
got  prompt  replies,  with  an 
assist  from  the  newspaper.  Pro¬ 
motion  manager  Carl  F.  Roff 
solicited  the  cooperation  of  post¬ 
masters  in  the  area,  who  turned 
the  letters  over  to  the  Record. 
A  staff  at  the  paper  sought  to 
obtain  return  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  writers. 
When  a  phone  number  was  avail¬ 
able,  a  call  was  made  to  the 
writer’s  mother,  information  for 
a  personal  letter  obtained,  and 
an  individual  letter  prepared. 
3,000  letters  were  answered. 

*  *  * 

ASSESSMENTS— The  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  pub¬ 
lished  real  estate  assessments 
over  $5000  listed  on  New 
Haven’s  1961  grand  list.  The 
program  was  done  as  a  public 
service,  at  no  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers.  The  publication  of  more 
than  26,000  names  required  161 
full  columns  of  space  in  29 
consecutive  editions. 

*  «  « 

ON  THE  ROAD — “Freeway 


to  1962  business  progress”  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  publi.shcd  by 
the  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner.  The  annual  forecast  of 
business  conditions  was  pro^iared 
under  the  direction  of  Bill  Dover, 
business  research  director. 

«  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

James  H.  Barr,  retail  jiromo- 
tion  director,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  and  News  —  retired  after 
37  years. 

• 

Howe  an<l  Gordey  Win 
Catherwood  Awards 

Two  American  and  French 
journalists  are  winners  of  the 
second  annual  Columbia-Cather- 
wood  Awards  for  “responsible 
and  enlightened  international 
joumalism.”  The  awards  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  t  b  e  Graduate 
School  of  Joumalism,  Columbia 
University. 

Quincy  Howe,  editor  of  .Atlas 
magazine  and  news  analy.st  for 
the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  Michel  Gordey, 
chief  foreign  correspondent  of 
France-Soir,  will  be  honored  at 
Columbia  on  Jan.  11.  They  will 
receive  silver  plaques  and  travel 
grants  providing  for  joint 
speaking  engagements  in  this 
countiy  and  in  France. 

Both  journalists  will  discuss 
transatlantic  developments  and 
Franco- American  issues  in 
Houston,  Louisville,  and  New 
Orleans.  In  April,  they  will  go 
to  France  to  be  honored  by  the 
Institut  Francais  de  Presse  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  Later 
they  will  speak  elsew’here  in 
France. 

• 

‘Homey’  Editorial 
Writer  Has  Retired 

Butte,  Mont. 

George  W.  McVey  retired  as 
editorial  director  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard  and  Butte  Daily 
Post  Jan.  1. 

His  editorial,  “^^Tlat  Is  Mon¬ 
tana?”  achieved  wide  circula¬ 
tion  and  was  acclaimed  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  simple,  homey 
.style  of  w’riting  for  which  Mr. 
McVey  was  noted.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Butte,  he  worked  for  the 
Omaha  Bee,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Baltimore  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  United  Press. 

• 

On  the  Way  Up 

Richard  T.  Orr,  Chicago 
Tribune  farm  and  garden  editor, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club  for  1962. 
His  election  places  him  on  the 
“ladder”  of  succession  to  the 
presidency.  Slated  to  succeed 
Frank  Hughes,  Tribune  reporter, 
as  the  club’s  new  president  is 
Charles  Ahrens,  United  Press 
International. 
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‘She  Couldn’t  Swim’ — 
Sinks  In  Libel  Suit 


ANPA  Forms  Tax 


NEWSPAPER  LAW  even  where  a  statute  re-  .  _ 

-  quires  the  keening  of  records  AIN  FA  T  OPmS  1  RX 

1  1  ^  9  in  regard  thereto, 

'  She  Couldn  t  Swim -  o"rpo“.Si«^^^  Foundation 

Sinks  In  Libel  Suit  pubi^criT^iation'FoS 

Xii  XJiXJXyi  tion  filed  for  articles  of  incor- 

not  be  able  to  produce  a  record  .. 

^  ^  ^  „  ,  . .  .  poration  in  the  District  ot  Lo- 

Bv  Albert  Woodruff  Grav  of  the  Council’s  alleged  action  in  ju^bia 

giving  him  i^i^ission  to  use  headers  of  the  ANPA  said 

A  suit  brought  by  an  actress  ‘expert  swimmer’  or  ‘stunt  jjgj,  ^  matter  of  law  that  purpose  in  creating  the  new 
a(fainst  the  yew  York  Mirror  player.’  The  article  is  not  libel-  permission  was  given  him.  or^nization  ^  ^ 

for  reporting  she  couldn’t  swim  ous  in  itself  because  it  does  not  “Even  assuming  as  the  pub-  of  encouraging  educa- 

has  been  dismissed  on  the  speak  of  this  plaintiff  in  her  Hshers  contend,  that  they  are 

ground  that  the  statement  was  specialized  vocation  of  ‘expert  aided  by  the  presumption  that 

not  libelous.  (220  N.Y.S.2d  324)  swimmer.’  ”  public  oLials  ^11  do  their  duty  nnhli^hiTcr  fieW 

The  story  was.  “‘Didn’t  you  *  *  *  In  this  case  refrain  from  au- 


Bv  Albert  Wooilruff  Grav 


have  a  double?’  we  asked.  ‘Sure, 
but  she  couldn’t  swim.  It  seems 
they  forgot  to  ask  her.  So  I 


RULE  OF  PAROL  MAY 
AID  PLAINTIFFS  CASE 


public  officials  will  do  their  duty  newspaper  publishing  field. 

In  this  case  refrain  from  au-  which  gifts  of  money  or 


thorizing  the  private  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  property)  the  presumption 


equipment,  including  bequests 
in  wills,  can  be  tax  deductible 


they  forgot  to  ask  her.  So  I  An  action  against  the  pub-  can  be  overcome  by  competent  contributions  under  Federal 
jumped  in  and  did  the  scene,  iishers  of  the  Auburn  (Wash.)  evidence.”  laws 

It’s  probably  better  because  they  Glohe-NewK  and  others  for  the  •  „  Pminrlatinr,  will  farili- 

oould  shoot  close-ups  whereas  statement  that  an  el^tric  light  TraP8  Je  coltMns  tT  thl  aJ- 

jnth  the  double  it  would  have  company  superintendent  had  vancement  of  research  by  pub- 

equipment  on  his  pri-  Contest  Cheater  Q^^ers  who  indi- 

Martha  Martin,  a  movie  vate  jobs  has  been  remanded  o„  Pattt  lUinn  catod  dosire  to  make  such  con- 

doabU  tor  Natalie  Wood  ,3*5  Par.  2d  780)  p.  s„mvaT^4  ^t?"  or T 

for  damages  for  libel,  but  the  Employed  by  the  city,  the  ^u^gtg  the  benefit  of  the 

F  i  Ki  plaintiff  was  required  to  on  years  after  devious  public’s  understanding  of  the 

“Words  to  be  actionable  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  He  alleged  ^g__g  =_  to  Dress. 

the  ground  that  they  affect  a  his  complaint  that  he  had  collect  a  $2,625  temperature-  It  was  explained  that  con- 

man  in  IS  ®  enjoyed  public  respect,  esteem  jessing  jackpot  put  up  by  the  tributions  to  the  ANPA  or 

must  as  IS  said,  touch  him  in  and  confidence  until  the  Globe-  p^ul  Pioneer  Press  and  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Inc., 

such  trade  or  occupation,  that  jijew's  published  the  article,  pispatch.  are  deductible  only  as  a  busi- 

IS,  ^  ®  headed,  “Equipment  Use  Not  The  sentence  was  imposed  by  ness  expense,  not  as  a  donation, 

y  or  by  inference,  to  have  been  Authorized,  Possum  Reports.”  Jud^re  Dennis  Donovan  after  since  both  or^ranizations  are 
spoken  of  him  in  relation  there-  This  story  stated  that  “Jolly,  Sullivan  had  pleaded  no  contest  tax  exempt  as  “business 
I  toand  toi  be  such  as  would  tend  who  had  been  accused  of  ‘mis-  to  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  leagues”  under  the  Internal 
I  to  prejudice  him  therein.  conduct  of  a  public  officer’,  has  to  defraud.  Postal  agents  said  Revenue  Code. 

■To  say  th^  *  been  under  investigation  by  the  Sullivan,  prior  to  one  contest  • 

swim  cannot  be  libel  per  se.  office  of  Chief  King  County  deadline  last  January,  had  Speculative  Lavoilt 
It  IS  not  defamatoiy  on  Its  deputy  Prosecutor,  F.  A.  mailed  an  unsealed  enveW  to  RjZ.TrXl 

face  to  say  that  a  double  can-  Walterskirchen.  Jolly  was  not  himself  to  get  the  antedated  “olR^y  “OOStS 

not  swim.  No  pereon,  no  film^  arrested  on  the  charge.  Jolly  postmark.  Then,  they  said,  he  Yakima,  Wash, 

star  and  no  film  .s^s  double  admitted  to  Walterskirchen  that  got  the  official  temperatures,  put  At  the  close  of  1961,  the 

r  expected  to  ^  ac-  ^ad  used  the  city’s  truck  and  them  into  the  cover  and  de-  Yakima  Herald  and  Republic 

comp  IS  in  every  e  o  tools  on  about  10  or  20  private  posited  it  with  the  newspapers’  announced  an  increase  of  88.49o 
numan  ^tivity,  tne  court  said,  jjg  ^ad  had  since  going  to  promotion  department.  in  local  color  linage  over  that  in 

t  - n  continued  the  ^.g^k  for  the  town,  with  full  Contest  judges,  noting  era-  1960. 
court,  IS  defined  as  a  player  permission  of  the  Council.”  sures  on  the  outside  of  the  This  increase  represents  a 

or  singer  who  prepares  to  take  The  libel  suit  was  dismissed  envelope  and  the  on-the-nose  jump  from  313,897  lines  in  1960 

me  part  ot  another  player  in  decision  was  reversed  temperatures,  called  in  postal  to  591,395  lines  in  1961,  accord- 

his  business  a  substitute,  an  g„  appeal.  The  Supreme  Court  authorities.  ing  to  Robert  D.  Ames,  manager 

understudy.  From  all  that  ap-  gf  Washington  said,  “It  was  the  .  of  retail  advertising, 

pears  from  the  article  Itself  this  theory  of  the  defendants,  The  ad  count  climbed  from 

r  a^‘doub§V^  NSLue”  WoS  ^0”^?  Island  Rail  Road  162  to  267,  a  gain  of  64.2%. 

«a  double  for  Natalie, Wood  jgHy’g  testimony  that  he  had  f  i .  t»i>  Black  and  one  color  ads  in- 

by  reason  of  other  qualities  received  from  the  Council  per-  Upgrades  FK  Director  216,  black 

without  regard  to  her  talent  as  mission  to  use  the  equipment  James  A.  Schultz,  the  Long  and  two  colors  from  11  to  35 

a  swimmer.  j^g^  sufficient  to  support  a  Island  Rail  Road’s  director  of  and  black  plus  three  or  more 

“Thus,  to  say  that  this  woman  jury  verdict.  In  developing  this  public  relations  for  the  past  colors  jump^  from  7  to  16. 
lacks  ability  to  swim  takes  theory  they  contend  that  the  seven  and  a  half  years,  moved  A  good  portion  of  the  in¬ 
nothing  from  her  value  as  a  Council  could  not  have  given  up  Jan.  1  to  vicepresident  in  creased  color  linage  is  attributed 
‘double’  unless  there  are  facts  Jolly  permission  to  use  the  charge  of  public  relations  for  to  the  newspapers’  policy  of 
extrinsic  to  the  publication  equipment  because,  they  say,  the  the  nation’s  busiest  passenger  making  all  speculative  layouts, 
which  peculiarly  make  it  a  libel  Council  can  act  only  through  railroad.  meeting  the  minimum  space  re- 

to  say  that  this  particular  ordinances,  bylaws,  rules,  regu-  A  graduate  of  the  University  quirements,  in  color. 

‘double’  cannot  swim.  ’This  lations  and  resolutions  and  Jolly  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Schultz  • 

woman  would  then  have  the  has  not  produced  any  of  these  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  Maiiacer 

court  reach  out  beyond  the  very  to  prove  his  contention.”  on  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour-  “ 

words  of  the  publication  and  Refusing  to  adopt  this  argu-  nal,  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citi-  Minneapolis 

construe  it  as  a  charge  that  she  ment,  the  appellate  court  set  zen-Times  and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  William  Winterer  has  been 
is  fraudulent  and  deceptive  in  out  the  grounds  on  which  it  Herald  before  joining  Pan  promoted  to  credit  manager  of 
that  she  could  not  perform  the  based  its  reversal:  “Parol  or  American  World  Airways  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
porter,  she  was  hired  to  per-  extrinsic  evidence  is  admissible  1946  as  news  editor  of  the  air-  une,  replacing  Clarence  Pierson 

lent  is  prove  matters  not  included  lines’  Latin  American  Division,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Winterer  first 

Press  “The  article  here  spoke  of  in  the  corporate  books  or  rec-  He  has  been  with  the  I. IRR  since  joined  the  papers  in  1938  as  a 
plaintiff  as  a  ‘double’,  not  as  an  ords.  This  is  so,  it  has  been  1954.  circulation  district  manager. 
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‘Double  Take’  Ad 
Packs  Wallop 


10  Serve  S-H 
547~Year  Total 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  identical  full-page  ad  for 
the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank  an¬ 
nouncing  its  latest  quarterly 
dividend  appeared  on  pages  34 
and  36  in  Dec.  27  editions  of 
the  Buffalo  Evvniny  Meiva  — 
and  not  by  accident. 

The  unusual  arrangement, 
planned  by  the  bank,  the  paper 
and  the  bank’s  ad  agency,  Muir 
&  Company,  New  York,  created 
comment  among 


The  10  top  old-timers  in  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization 
have  served  a  total  of  547 
years.  They  are: 

William  G.  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard  Supply 
Co.  and  Scripps-Howard  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.,  62  years;  Alfred  Se¬ 
gal,  columnist,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

Post  &  Times-Star,  57  years; 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chaimian.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  56  years; 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor, 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  54  years;  Harold  M.  Coch¬ 
ran,  comic  strip  writer.  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 

54  years;  Winifred  Clark,  li¬ 
brarian,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  54  years;  Charles 
Rentrop,  reporter,  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star  54  years;  W. 

C.  Bussing,  president,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Printing  Corp.,  53 
years;  Hal  J.  Fletcher,  associ¬ 
ate  business  manager, 

York  Workl-T  etc  gram  &  Sun, 

52  years;  Karl  A.  Bickel,  chair¬ 
man  of  board,  Scripps-Howard  Dispatch 
Radio,  Inc.,  51  years. 
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considerable 
readers.  Many  thought 
a  mistake,  and  after  reading 
the  first  ad,  then  the  second, 
imi  BP^  BHHHB  went  back  to  check  the  first  ad 

/-  z'  Vi/  to  confirm  their  suspicion  that 

&eorqe  C.  Wer+i  ■.  i 

it  was  the  same  ad. 

G^OI^e  Wertz  Retires  The  impact  of  the  two  identi- 

After  42-Yr.  Career 

been  more  than  double  that  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  a  single  page. 

George  C.  Wertz,  assistant  The  two  identical  ads  were 
general  manager  of  the  Utica  scheduled  late.  The  bank  also 
New  newspapers,  retired  Dec.  31  had  a  half-page  insertion  in 
after  42  years  with  the  Utica  the  same  edition  of  the  News, 
Daily  Press  and  the  Observer-  covering  a  different  subject  and 
He  will  ser\'e  as  a  scheduled  earlier.  The  News  ran 
consultant  to  the  newspapers  this  half-pager  on  page  30,  giv- 
which  are  members  of  the  Gan-  ing  the  advertiser  a  sequence 
nett  Group.  of  three  left-hand  pages. 

Mr.  Wertz  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1919  as  a  book-  * 

keeper  in  the  advertising  de- 
Delphos,  Ohio  partment  of  the  Press.  After  IVrfcW  OwYlft 

Stockholders  of  the  Delphos  the  Gannett  Company  purchased 
Daily  Herald,  voted  on  Dec.  20  the  Press  in  1935  he  was  ap-  C*  •  ¥  1 

to  accept  the  offer  of  R.  George  pointed  auditor  of  the  two  news-  SlUTglS  jOUTIlEi 
Kuser  Jr.  to  buy  all  the  assets  papers.  Three  years  later  he 

of  the  Herald.  became  credit  manager.  In  1950  Sturgis,  Mich. 

R.  George  Kuser  Jr.  is  presi-  he  became  business  manager,  Harold  S.  Pringle  became 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Troy  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  owner  and  president  of  the  102- 
(Ohio)  Daily  News.  The  new  Observer-Dispatch  Inc.  He  was  year-old  Sttirgis  Journal  Jan.  1 
publisher  of  the  Delphos  Her-  elected  to  the  additional  post  after  purchasing  corporate  con- 
aid  is  Murray  Cohen,  formerly  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  trol  from  Mark  P.  Haines, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Van-  0-D  board  in  1956.  On  Nov.  1,  Mr.  Haines,  who  held  the  title 
dalia  (Ohio)  Chronicle,  owned  1960,  he  was  appointed  as  as-  of  publisher  and  had  been  as- 
by  the  Troy  News.  sistant  general  manager.  sociated  with  the  JouiTial  since 

The  Delphos  Herald  is  a  78-  From  1932  to  1940,  Mr.  Wertz  1915  when  he  purchased  a  half¬ 
year-old  daily  owned  by  de-  wai  a  member  of  the  Oneida  interest,  has  severed  all  connec- 
scendants  of  the  founder.  The  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  tion  with  the  paper. 

Herald  is  a  six-day  evening  pa-  •  Mr.  Pringle  had  been  gen- 

per  with  2,786  circulation.  N*»Ison  Rptire^  eral  manager  of  the  paper  and 


Vance  SOckell 

Stickell  to  Succeed 
Hartford  in  Ad  Post 

Los  Angeles 

Vance  Stickell,  assistant  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  lieen 
named  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed  Emil  A.  Hart¬ 
ford  who  retires  March  5  after 
12*2  years  in  the  position. 

Mr.  Hartford  joineil  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Times  after  army  ser%'ice  in 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  Stickell,  36,  joine<l  the 
Times  in  1948  as  a  field  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  merchandising 
department.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  in  the  South  Pacific  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 
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Critical  Review  Asks 
If  500,000  Endowment 


j  A  $500,000  endowment  for  the 
\Coliinibia  Joumalixm  Rei'iew,  a 
!(aarterly,  is  l)eing  sought  by 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism., 

Dean  Barrett  said  this  week 
J60,000  is  in  hand,  enough  to 
finance  the  publication  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  provided  at 
least  5,000  circulation  is  ob¬ 
tained.  So  far  the  publication, 
announced  with  a  pilot  issue 
last  October,  has  about  1,200 
paid  subscriptions  at  $5  a  year. 

Budgeting  the  quarterly  at 
$53,000  a  year.  Dean  Barrett 
said  he  hoped  to  realize  $25,000 
a  year  through  subscriptions. 
He  considered  the  $500,000  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  the  required 
$28,000  a  year  subsidy. 

No  Advertising 

“Since  we  are  not  going  to 
carr>'  advertising,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  we  must  be  subsidized  by 
interested  citizens  and  small 
foundations  that  see  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  publication  but 
are  not  actively  participating 
in  commercial  news  media,” 
Dean  Barrett  said. 

“Initial  soundings  have  left 
us  certain  we  will  raise  the 
amount  needed.” 

So  far  the  response  has  been 
“above  average,”  Dean  Barrett 
said.  Favorable  response  has 
averaged  5.9V€.  This  has  broken 
down  to  6.9%  from  editors  and 
publishers,  5.1%  from  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel;  and  4.9%  from 
Columbia  University  graduates. 

A  total  of  16,000  letters  has 
resulted  in  the  approximately 
1,200  subscribers.  A  question¬ 
naire  went  out  with  the  4,000 
pilot  copies,  and  400  came  back, 
most  of  them  with  laudatory 
opinions  on  the  project.  Dean 
Barrett  said. 

The  pilot  issue  stated  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  publication  was  “to 
assess  the  performance  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  all  its  forms,  to  call 
attention  to  its  shortcomings 
and  its  strengths,  and  to  help 
define  —  or  redefine  —  stand¬ 
ards  of  honest  responsible  ser\’- 
ice.”  (E&P,  Oct.  7,  1961.) 

Washington  .Appraisal 

The  pilot  issue  carried  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  press  coverage  of  the 
1960  political  campaign.  Four¬ 
teen  of  60  pages  were  devoted 
to  this  one  study  which  was 
made  by  students  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  school.  A  similar  analysis 
of  coverage  of  Washington  news 
will  appear  in  an  issue  of  the 
quarterly,  scheduled  for  March. 


Dean  Barrett  described  this 
coming  appraisal  as  “an  up¬ 
dating  of  the  study  on  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  completed 
25  years  ago  by  Leo  Rosten 
and  published  in  1937  by  Har- 
court  Brace  &  Co.” 

William  L.  Rivers,  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Reporter  magazine,  now  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  wrote 
a  report  on  his  three  year  study 
of  Washington  correspondents. 
Besides  Mr.  Rivers’  appraisal, 
several  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  will  speak  for  themselves 
on  the  first  year  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration,  and  there 
will  be  a  staff  survey  of  how 
newspapers  cover  Washington. 
Graduate  students  have  sur¬ 
veyed  a  select  sample  of  news¬ 
papers  published  between  Sept. 
6  and  Nov.  1,  1961. 

Another  story  will  be  a  study 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  first  of  a  series  on  individual 
newspapers.  Financial  troubles 
of  magazines  will  be  discussed 
by  Lewis  Gillenson,  last  editor 
of  Coronet.  More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  broadcasting. 

Editor  and  Staff 

James  Boylan,  34,  managing 
editor,  became  assistant  to  Dean 
Barrett  in  1957.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Cornell  College 
(Iowa)  in  1950  and  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia,  in  1951.  From  then 
until  1956,  when  he  free-lanced 
for  a  year,  he  was  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  edition  of  This  Week. 

Mr.  Boylan  is  assisted  by  the 
leaching  staff  that  includes 
Richard  T.  Baker,  assistant 
dean  and  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism;  1).  Warren  Burkett,  an  in- 
■structor,  formerly  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News;  John 
Foster,  professor,  once  of  Avia¬ 
tion  Magazine;  Penn  T.  Kim¬ 
ball.  professor,  senior  editor  of 
Collier's  1955  to  1956;  J.  Ben 
Lieberman,  visiting  professor  of 
journalism,  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  John  Luter,  in 
charge  of  the  international  re¬ 
porting  program,  formerly  of 
Newsweek;  and  Laurence  D. 
Pinkham,  associate  professor, 
formerly  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Political  Writer  Dies 

Boston 

Edward  Thomas  Devlin,  51, 
political  columnist  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  died  Jan.  1  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack. 


Newly  Named  M.E. 

Dies  at  Civic  Meeting 

Lockpobt,  N.  Y. 

Two  days  after  he  had  l>een 
api)ointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Lockport  Union-Sun  <& 
Journal,  Joseph  A.  Pinna,  44, 
collapsed  and  die<l  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  here  Jan.  3. 

Mr.  Pinna,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  business  group, 
was  present  for  the  annual 
election.  He  had  been  given  the 
newspaper  position  Jan.  1,  by 
Peter  Corson,  publish«'r,  and 
he  was  also  continuing  in  the 
post  of  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  radio  station. 

Mr.  Pinna  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  and  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Medina  (N. 
Y.)  Journal,  a  weekly,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lockport 
daily  in  1945.  He  switched  to 
the  radio  sales  staff  in  1951.  He 
served  in  the  coast  guard  in 
World  War  II  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Personnel  changes  announced 
by  Peter  Corson,  editor  and 
publisher,  on  Jan.  1  included: 

Eugene  H.  Thiele,  manager  of 
local  advertising,  to  advertising 
director. 

Elting  H.  Wells,  city  editor, 
to  news  editor. 

Gerald  F.  Damond,  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  at  WUSJ,  to  sales 
manager. 

Thomas  N.  Ceravolo,  chief 
engineer,  to  director  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mayer  and  2  Others 
On  Hearst  Board 

Charles  F.  Mayer,  former 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
this  week.  He  is  president  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Mr.  Mayer’s  election  was 
announced  by  Richard  E.  Ber¬ 
lin,  president  of  the  corporation, 
who  also  reported  the  election 
of  Raymond  J.  Petersen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  (lood  Housekeeping, 
and  Frank  Massi,  treasurer  and 
controller,  to  the  board. 

• 

Elxecutive  Editor 

Waterbi’RY,  Conn. 

Cornelius  F.  Maloney,  news 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  Repztb- 
I  lican  and  American  and  Sunday 
Republican,  has  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  newspapers. 
He  succeeds  Raymond  J.  Fan¬ 
ning  who  retired  Dec.  30  after 
more  than  40  years  with  the 
Waterbury  papers.  Mr.  Maloney 
,  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  Democrat  when  it 
‘  was  absorbed  by  the  Republican 
and  American  in  1947. 


Paper  Helps 
New  Official 
Expose  Graft 

Chicago 

Seven  Stickney  Township 
officials  have  been  indicted  by 
the  Cook  County  grand  jury  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  township.  The  indictments 
came  after  an  initial  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporters,  followed  by  action 
taken  by  the  state’s  attorney. 

Earlier  action  led  to  the  arrest 
of  the  township’s  welfare  direc¬ 
tor  and  purchasing  agent  as  he 
accepted  a  $2,000  cash  payment 
as  an  alleged  payoff. 

The  only  member  of  the  town¬ 
ship  board  not  indicted  is  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  a  young  dentist 
and  recently-elected  supervisor, 
who  came  to  the  Daily  News  in 
September  to  tell  of  his  concern 
over  the  situation  as  he  saw  it 
developing  among  township 
officials.  In  secret  meetings  with 
Daily  News  editors.  Dr.  Smith 
revealed  what  has  since  been 
described  as  a  “pattern  of  cor¬ 
ruption.” 

John  Stanton,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Maurice  Fischer,  city  editor, 
and  George  Theim,  investigative 
reporter,  worked  with  Dr.  Smith 
and  turned  over  details  of  an 
alleged  kickback  plan  to  State’s 
Attorney  Ward. 

When  the  story  broke  in 
December,  more  than  20  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Daily  News  staff 
were  at  work  on  various  phases 
of  the  investigation. 

“Our  part  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  investigation  again  serves 
to  demonstrate  that  a  citizen  can 
always  come  to  a  good  news¬ 
paper  and  find  it  a  powerful 
ally  for  the  public  good,”  Mr. 
Stanton  said.  “Here  was  a  new¬ 
comer  to  politics  (Dr.  Smith) 
looking  for  complete  honesty  and 
integrity  in  exposing  a  situation 
he  felt  needed  to  be  told.  He 
decided  to  come  to  the  Daily 
News.” 

• 

Barker  Promotetl 
By  Field  Papers 

Chicago 

Melvin  G.  Barker  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  effective  Jan.  8.  He  was 
formerly  promotion  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Times  and  became 
promotion  director  of  the  Sun- 
Times  in  1947.  In  recent  years, 
he  has  served  as  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  two  Field 
newspapers  in  charge  of  public 
events. 
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Sunday  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


chandising  allowances,”  he  said, 
adding  that  40%  of  the  1961 
linage  represented  new  business. 
Of  the  90,000  line  total  carried 
in  1960,  50%  of  the  accounts 
failed  to  renew  in  1961. 

Out  of  96  potential  comics 
buyers  to  whom  presentations 
were  made  in  1961,  Mr.  Schmidt 
.said  the  sales  score  showed  “41 
hits  and  55  strike-outs.”  He  said 
he  had  commitments  for  1962 
from  11  top  accounts. 


Chicago  Tribune  Seeks 
Exchange  With  Izvestia 

Chicago 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  awaited  word 
from  Moscow  this  week  on  his 
offer  to  exchange  editorials  with 
Izve.stia. 

The  Tribune  offered  to  print 
editorials  in  full  from  Izvestia, 
if  the  Russian  newspaper  would 
print  editorials  from  the  Tri¬ 
bune  in  return.  The  offer  was 
transmitted  to  Moscow  by  Tass. 

“Our  idea,”  the  Tribune  said, 
“is  to  send  one  of  our  men  to 


Moscow  to  write  a  column  a  day 
for  publication,  uncensored,  in 
Izvestia  and  take  a  column  a 
day  from  Izvestia’s  man  in  Chi- 


ANNOUNIXMENTS 


!Setc*papers  Far  Sale 


cago  for  publication  unaltered  i  so.  California.  Daily  comtr. 
in  the  Tribune.”  journal.  Gross  $4(;M.  I'rice  l.'InM.  A 


CBS  Election  Unit 

CBS  News  has  foi-med  a 
permanent  election  unit  for 
radio  and  television  to  handle 
the  1962  Congressional  and 
state  campaigns  and  elections 
and  to  plan  for  future  election 
coverage.  CBS  News  Corre¬ 
spondent  Bill  Leonard  will  head 
the  unit  as  executive  producer. 
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TWO  ABC  County  Seat  Weekly  News- 
liaiiers  for  sale  in  Chart  Area  (imss 
$60,000  and  $70,000  resiiectively.  Both 
excellent  properties.  State  cash  you 
have  available.  Broker.  Box  873,  Etiitor 
&  Publisher, 


ypKspapers  Wanted 


Dii  .ors  Elected 


Metro  directors  elected  Fred¬ 
erick  Chait,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  to  the  board  to  replace 
Gene  Struhsacker,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  The  following  were  re¬ 
elected  directors: 

Harry  H,  Cahill,  Seattle 
Twies;  Howard  Clother,  Buffalo 
Cotirier-Exprese ;  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis  Star; 
Earl  J.  Gaines,  Pittslmrgh 
Moffett,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Press;  Mr.  Kline;  John  W. 
William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  P.  B.  Stephens,  New 
York  News;  and  W’illiam  Davis, 
Boston  Globe. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  policy  committee  that  will 
meet  next  in  Chicago  Jan.  28: 
Charles  Clarke,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Seward  Davis,  New  York 
News;  Stanley  A.  Ferger,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  Hobart  T. 
Franks,  .Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution;  Laurence  T.  Herman, 
Detroit  News;  Godfrey  W. 
Kauflfmann,  Washington  Star, 
Mr.  Kline;  David  Kruidenier  Jr., 
Des  Moines  Register;  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fett,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  and 
Melvin  E.  Tharp,  Coltimbus 
Dispatch. 


RETIRING  IN  1963?  Successful  a.lver-  i 
tisintt.  printing  salesman  will  buy  now.  ' 
$75-$l,70  volume.  You  lie  co-publisher, 
e<litor  in  1962.  Hiuhest  references.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.NEWSPAPER  SERVir.E.S 


Features 


BeneUt  from  our  Vast  Nowspapor 


COLUMN  IDEAS  I  Free  Sample 
Writer's  Whewsletter,  Oxfonl,  Wis. 


Features  Wanted 


.A.NNOL'Nr-EMENT.S 


.ANNOL’NCEMENT.S 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assifrned  articles.  Dept.  7.  .7228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood.  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 


.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Old  Es¬ 
tablished  newspaiter  in  choice  location. 


Press  Engineers 


Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  j  Hifch  income  return  in  excess  12%  on 

investment.  Ideally  equipped  to  handle 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  neROtiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listinRS 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  .579.  Gadsclen,  Alabama 


ex|>lodinR  population.  $400,000 
Box  772,  fiditor  &  Publisher. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newsiiaiier  -it's  the  iierson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  MichiRnn 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant ;  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1816  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


ERECTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspaiters 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  an<l 
Southwest  newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  offset  weekly  with 
unlimited  job  printing  iiotential.  Ex¬ 
cellent,  motlern  and  practically  new 
e<iuipment.  Ideal  for  a  couple.  $5,000 
cash  required,  will  make  reasonable 
terms  on  balance,  sell  or  lease  build¬ 
ing.  H.  H.  Bre«llow,  owner,  2510 
Winstead  Lane.  Austin  3,  Texas.  Ph. 
GR  7-4746. 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RBT  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  New8pai>er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


itif  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


NEW  LISTINGS  I  EXCL.  DAILY. 

,  $220  M.  3  EXCL.  Midwest  Weeklies, 

I  $30M.  $46M  &  $80M.  Write,  call  The 
ACTION  Broker.  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box 
42.5,  Fairbury,  Neb.  Phone  349  or 
'  1659. 


Hearing  Resumes 
In  Springfield  Suit 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Hearing  of  testimony  was  re¬ 
sumed  here  Jan.  3  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  involving  the  Springfield 
newspapers  and  their  employes’ 
pension  funds. 

David  Burstein,  attorney  for 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Com¬ 
pany,  an  S.  I.  Newhouse  Cor¬ 
poration  which  owns  stock  in 
the  Republican  Company,  re¬ 
called  Walter  R.  Graham, 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can,  to  the  stand  for  redirect 
questioning  on  decisions  of  the 
pension  fund  trustees  in  re¬ 
spect  to  mortgage  loans. 

This  was  the  60th  day  of  the 
hearings  before  Judge  George 
N.  Beauregard,  special  master. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
new8pai>er  pro|>erty  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 


.SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEE'KLY 
Grossing  $235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  $55,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newstuiper  Broker,  2234  blast 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  California. 


MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER  : 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  we  wouUI  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  OO..  INC.. 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


OWNER  BUYING  ANOTHER  PAPER. 
Must  sell  immediately  money-making 
weekly  newspaiier  and  job  shop  in 
central  Illinois.  For  quick  sale  will 
consider  liest  offer.  News.  Altamont. 
III. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem? 

2.  Newspaiier  Estate  Problem? 

3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

4.  Management  Problem  ? 

5.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  <ioubt  aiiout  the  value 
of  your  newspaiier  proiierties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  save<l, 
among  others, 

FiS.OOO  for  a  North  Dakota  ciient 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognizeil ;  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure — no  obligation. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Consultant 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


TIRED  OF  HARD  WINTERS?  Two 
or  three  iiartners  with  $15.0C0  each  and 
right  kind  of  publishing  experience  can 
((ualify  to  liuy  this  big  Caiifornia  week¬ 
ly  locateil  in  most  promising  area  of 
state.  Box  906,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ALABAMA 

County-seat  weekly  unopposeil  in  vigor¬ 
ous,  growing  2400  town.  $42,000  gross 
($12,0C0  net)  bracket.  Price  $35,00< 
plus  inventory,  29%  down.  Please  write 
fully. 

DIAL 

418  S.  Bunlick,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  middle  of 
sugar  and  vegetable  liooming  area  of 
Palm  Beach  county.  Modern  eiiuipment; 
money-maker  since  1924.  Excellent 
bunch  of  job  printing  customers.  Kluge, 
Lino,  etc.  If  you  have  some  cash  and 
want  something  exceptionally  goo<l. 
write:  The  Everglades  News,  Box  AA, 
Canal  Point,  Fla. 


At  the  holiday  recess,  the  judge  |  western  weeklies_and  daiues 
urged  the  principals  i  ’  ' 

settling  the  lawsuits. 


urged  the  principals  to  consider  ;  eve^^ere^  jack  l.^^ll^&  a^o- 


wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


OTHER  BUSINESS  IMPELS  SALE  of 
Florida  weekly  with  or  without  printing 
plant.  Gross  $46,000  plus.  Owner,  Box 
916,  Eklitor  &  Publi^er. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


Liae  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
latarHen 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c:  2  ®  80c: 
1  @  9Sc.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 


JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 


$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 


DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD 
VERTISINO,  Wadnasdoy,  4  p.m 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information).  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  coo 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phoee  PLazo  2-7050 


I 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Cumpoiing  Room 


INTERTYPES— Mocteln  B-C  1 

I'SM— C4/4— G4— F4/4— G4/2 
LINOTYPES  Model  S-14-31 
MONO'TOPES — Material  Maker  and 
Type  &  Rule.  Mold;  and  Mats 

All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 
Srnd  for  detailed  list 

ben  shulman  associates 

(0  East  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

3  MODEL  S  LINOTYPE  machines— 
Mrial  2246730  and  42133.  2  maKazines; 
Mrial  2237245,  3  magazines.  All  have 
electric  pots,  electric  motors,  4  molds 
and  Margach  feeder.  On  the  floor;  in  i 
excellent  condition.  Available  now.  . 
Contact  Joe  Curley,  Newsday,  550 
Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

L  &  B  HEIAVY  DUTY  ! 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitetl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’’  $iU.50  to  $97.30. 
None  lietter  at  any  iirice.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  .SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .>60,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

UNOTYPBS:  Models  5,  8,  15.  Kluge. 
12x18.  N.S.  All  machines  reconditioned  . 
and  running.  Printer,  2601  Natural 
Brifige,  St.  Louis-7,  Mo. 

Engraving 

PRINT-N-irrCH  ENGRAVER 
The  simplest  and  the  lowest  cost 
equipment  for  making  superior  zinc 
engravings  ...  20  minutes  or  less. 
Ideal  for  all  who  use  zinc  engravings— 
Print-N-Etch  zinc  engravings  give  the 
depth  and  clarity  that  often  is  lacking 
in  plastic  engravings.  Enlarge  or  re¬ 
duce  from  iwlaroid  or  from  any  print.  I 
No  engraving  experience  necessary.  ' 
Cost  of  making  a  zinc  cut,  including 
film,  zinc  i>late  and  chemicals  is  as  I 
little  as  3c  |>er  square  inch.  SEN  SI-  I 
■nZED  ’/iINC  PLATES  AVAILABLE 
FOR  ALL  ENGRAVING  PLANTS.  , 
WITH  OUR  PLATES.  HUMIDITY  IS 
NO  PROBLEM— SHELVE  LIFE  IS  , 
OVER  5  YEARS.  Write  or  call  for  I 
complete  illustrated  brochure.  Print-N-  ' 
Etch,  Inc.,  Dept.  EP..  523  Cedar  Ave..  I 
Minnea|x>lis-I4.  Minn. 


Engraving 


FIRST  $3,500  BUYS  Fairchild  Cadet 
Scan-a-graver.  Excellent  condition.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Rocky  Foril,  Colorado. 

Machinery  For  Sale 

SAVE  $370  ON  NEW  NUMBERING 
head  and  2  new  no.  machines  for 
1250  Multigraph.  Never  used,  $800. 
Tribune,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Presit  RtHtm 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HO E-SCOTT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers— Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newsiutper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiier  Press  Erectors" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATTONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841, 


W'ALDRON  ’TRAIL  BLAZED  20M  per 
hr.  Offset  Press,  with  sheeter  and  re¬ 
wind,  excellent  printing  quality;  and 
Waldron  roll  collator  which  collates 
up  to  24-pai^  tabloid  newspaper.  This 
equipment  in  A-1  condition.  Park 
Press,  930  E.  162nd  St.,  South  Holland, 
111.  ED  1-6352. 

SPECIAL  TABLOID  PRESS 
Will  print  in  two  page  jumps  to  16 
pages,  color.  5  or  6  columns. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

PROUTT  NEWS  PRESS.  Walker  Ik 
Co.,  1878.  A  real  antique!  Stephenson- 
Carroll,  Publishers.  Lena,  Illinois. 


Use  CHART  .4RE.4  Number  in  .4d  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 

Unit  Arch  Type,  2  double  folders 
22%*  page  cutoff,  “3  Color  Hump 
cylinders”,  with  reverse  unit  cou- 
liles,  conveyors,  2  AC  press  drives, 
sub-structure,  Cline  Reels,  Locate<l 
California,  physical  condition  guo<l. 
Available  Fall  1962. 

OUR  BUSINESS: 

Usetl  Presses 
(k>lor  Humps 
Press  Installers 
Skip  Slitters 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1144,  Sta.  "A"  FI  5-9S91 
Soa  Mateo,  ColHornio 


HOE 

4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
20  and  24-pagee,  2  to  1  models  Com¬ 
plete  stereo;  AC  drives;  now  twined. 
Can  be  separated.  Located  Quincy, 
Mass.  Available  soon  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  New  York-17.  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  LB  OFTSHT  automatic  press 
|4-page),  41*  x  54*  with  Omaha  folder. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All 
three  for  $3500.  as  is,  where  is.  Con¬ 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News, 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 

INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jawr  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  -All ! ! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Spwd”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  EIrnds,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distribated  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORF.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Rooms  City  S,  Mo. 
HA  1-5345 
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MUST  MOVE:  3- Year  old  10  X  15 
Heidelberg.  Perfect.  $2,750,  Coushatta 
(Louisiana)  CTitizen.  Phone  WE  2-4201. 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines. 
'/4-Pnf(c  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
eciuipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30.  40. 
50,  76,  100  HP.  Extra  control  l)oards. 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PLANEJ-O-PLATE  Rotary  Shaver  full 
l>age,  Hoe  blade  shaver  No.  5.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Bo.x  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

ff'anted  to  Buy 

Linotyiies-  Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
•STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4390 


.MODERN  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS.  24 
l>aKe8  or  more  with  stereo  equipment. 
Ca«h.  L.  A.  Lee  Go.»  Dalton.  .#a. 

HELP  WANTED 

.idministrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER:  Fast-growing 
,  progressive  daily  in  top  potential  Sec¬ 
tion  Chart  Area  6  wants  man  who 
understands  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation  and  knows  how  a  newspaper 
I  should  be  run.  Must  lie  strong  on 
figures  and  sales.  Present  circulation 
6,000 :  two  months  ago  it  was  5,000. 

I  Salary  plus  incentive.  All  details, 
please,  in  reply.  Box  918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

'  EXPERIENCED  DISTTUCTT  MANAGER 
I  for  45,000  New  Jersey  evening  daily 
I  in  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Liberal 
fringe  lieneflts  and  vacation.  Pension 
plan.  Box  885,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGE3L  colorerl 
metropolitan  semi-weekly.  Home  de- 
i  livery  experience  necessary.  References 
and  resume  in  first  letter.  Mr.  James. 
P.O.  Box  185L  B^timore  3,  Md. 


PROMOTION  -  MINDED  Circulation 
District  Supervisor  for  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  morning  daily  in  highly  com- 
lietitive  Eastern  area.  Elxcellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Fkill  details 
first  letter,  please.  Box  909,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  AHEAD? 

We  have  opportunities  for  two  young 
men  with  circulation  department  ex¬ 
perience  who  would  welcome  a  chance 
to  move  ahead  with  a  fast  growing 
group  of  small  to  medium-sized  West 
Coast  papers.  Excellent  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Midwest  imekground 
and  experience  preferred.  Write  Box 
930,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIES)  SALESMAN.  experi¬ 
enced,  25  to  40,  strong  on  layout  and 
ideas ;  not  afraid  of  work.  Above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  for  right  man  on  ag¬ 
gressive  36,000  daily  in  West  Texas. 
Elxcellent  incentive  pay  plan.  Send  full 
resume  and  phone  number  in  first  letter 
to  Leon  E.  Macklem,  QAM,  The  Odessa 
American.  Odessa,  Texas.  All  replies 
.  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  desire  to  make  a  change 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  morn-  ! 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  25.(MK).  Must  be  ; 
young  but  experienced,  aggressive  | 
leader  strong  on  promotions.  Profit-  i 
Sharing  Plan,  Insurance  program.  , 
Write  giving  complete  information  in¬ 
cluding  salary  exi>ected.  Nolan  De- 
Laughter,  Business  Manager,  News- 
Times,  EIDorado,  Arkansas. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGB®  for  Michi¬ 
gan  daily.  Enterprising  newspaiwr  in 
8,.i(K)  town.  Pleasant  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  fine  place  to  raise  your 
family.  To  be  resimnsible  for  all  ail- 
vertising.  You  will  lie  associateil  with 
a  fine  newspaiier  organization.  Our 
employees  know  about  this  ad.  Reply 
to  Box  872,  Exlitor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

We  need  a  ffCMKi,  experienced,  retail 
man  with  ambition.  One  who  knows 
how  to  sell,  make  layouts  and 

write  copy.  Benefits — insurance,  retire¬ 
ment  and  vacations.  Write  or  Telephone 
R.  J.  Amstein,  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Gary  Post-Tribune,  1065  Broail- 
w'ay,  Gary,  Indiana.  Telephone  885- 
75»1. 

DISPLAY  ADMAN-MANAGER,  small 
daily.  Opportunity  for  g<KMl  lineage 
increases,  and  gocnl  commission.  Box 
901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  New  Mexico  daily  in  city  of  14,- 
000  with  ideal  year-round  climate.  Must 
be  aggressive,  alert,  with  proven  sales 
record.  Present  salary  and  liberal  bonus 
averages  $140. 0(i  weekly.  Top  salesman 
can  substantially  increase  this  average. 
This  18  unusually  difficult  selling,  but 
offers  unusually  high  remuneration  for 
the  right  man.  Send  full  resume  and 
references  in  complete  confidence  to 
Bob  D.  Collins,  Advtg.  Mgr.,  Gallup 
(New  Mexico)  Imlependent. 

MAN  WANTED  for  new.  growing 
weekly  and  bi-monthly  newspai>ers  in 
beach  area  in  Southern  California. 
Salary  open,  but  to  start  pay  will 
depend  on  man.  Write  Box  934,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Position  must  be  fille<l  by 
Mar.  10. 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  morning 
newspaper:  5-day.  40-hr.  work  week; 
in  56,000  population  (110,000  metropoli¬ 
tan  area)  industrial-college  center.  Ex¬ 
cellent  w'orking  conditions,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

FREE 

FOR  REPORTERS — Job  hunting?  Like 
your  qualifications  discretely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee.  BIRC«  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

FEATURE.-. 


WRITER 


Feotiir*  writer  for  hou%9  inoQo* 
sine  ef  eotteiiol  cerporatipii  wiMi 
lieodquorttrs  ie  New  York.  Ex* 
celleet  ceretr  epportmiity  for 
moe  with  jeereollsiii  er  Eeglisii 
decree  oed  of  leost  4  yeors*  ex* 
perieece  Ie  eewspoper  or  mooo* 
siee  writie^.  ledustHoi  edltie^ 
experieeee  desirable.  Sol* 
ciry  oboet  $7,000. 

Box  EP  779, 

125  W.  41  St.  NY  36 


A-l  COPY  EDITOR  nee<le<i  imme<liate-  ^ 
ly  by  large  Southern  Connecticut  PM 
daily,  (jocxl  pay  and  Itenefits.  Box  870,  t 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSM/VN.  Desk, 
handle  wire  copy,  heads.  11,000  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  State  salary  exi>ecte4i. 
Full  details,  references.  Box  882,  Eii- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

(JENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  j 
copy  desk  man.  lK>th  neede<l  immedi¬ 
ately  by  Portlantl,  Oregon  Jtmrnal. 
Prefer  men  with  Pacific  Omst  exi)eri-  j 
ence.  Top  pay.  l>enefits,  give  full  exi>e- 
rience  and  references  first  letter.  At  | 
present,  strike  conditions  exist.  Arden  I 
X.  Pangborn,  Managing  Editor,  Ore-  ^ 
gon  Journal.  Portland  7,  Oregon. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  capable  cover-  | 
ing  major  events  all  s|K>rt8:  also  as-  i 
sisting  s|M>rt8  e<litor  in  copyreading,  | 
makeup.  Morning  newspai>er.  five  day-  { 
week,  numerous  fringe  Ijenefits.  David  ; 
W.  Wright.  Managing  Editor.  The 
Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR.  Exceptional  op-  | 
|)ortunity  for  woman,  preferably  5  : 
years’  exi>erience.  to  head  women's  de-  ^ 
partment  with  3  assistants  on  BO.OttO 
Evening-Sunday  daily.  SH.OOO  salary: 
attractive  fringe  benefits;  5-day,  37^2 
hr.  week.  Write:  Managing  &litor, 
Hammond  (Indiana)  Times. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  some  exiwrience, 

<  to  cover  txdice,  courts,  general  assign-  ! 

ments.  Morning  new8pa|>er,  five-day 
'  work  week,  numerous  fringe  l>enefits. 
David  W,  Wright,  Managing  Eklitor, 
The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

AGGRESSIVE  PAPER  will  soon  have 
two  rejK)rter  oi>enings.  Pay  according 
to  exi>erience.  Nee<l  lieginner  and/or 
!  public  offices  reptirter.  Morning,  eve- 
!  ning.  Over  4(tM.  CkxkI  recreation  area. 
Chart  area  11.  Box  S98,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  EDITOR  for  growing,  well-financed 
'  weekly  in  (?hart  Area  6.  Excellent  op- 
;  portunity  for  able,  alert  man.  Send 
:  complete  resume  to  Box  905,  Eklitor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  --  - - - 

;  EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  all  copy  on 
^  live,  Connecticut  weekly.  Age  no  bar- 
I  rier.  Thomaston  Press.  Thomaston, 

I  Conn. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern 
{  California  bay  area  Republican  news- 
'  paper.  Submit  information  and  samples 
I  of  writing  to  Box  902,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EIXPBRIENCED  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
for  Sunday  magazine  and  general  writ- 
;  ing  on  (Hiart  Area  six  96,000  publica- 
:  tion.  Box  900,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE: 

1.  a  conservative ; 

2.  an  exiierienced  editorial  writer; 

3.  seeking;  grreater  opportunity. 

Write  us  at  Box  896, 

Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

RAPIDLY  -  EXPANDING  suburban 
newspaper  chain  with  progrressive  poli¬ 
cies  has  opening;  for  male  reporter- 
feature  writer  with  ideas,  ideals ;  pres¬ 
ent  man  drafted.  Young;,  award-winning 
staff  nationally  recognized  for  dynamic 
approach  to  suburban  journalism,  ^nd 
full  resume,  recent  photo,  clips  to 
Bruce  Ladd,  Associate  Elditor,  Paddock 
Publications,  Arling;ton  Heights,  III. 


REPORTER  for  large  Connecticut  : 
afternoon  daily.  Car  essential  to  cover  i 
pleasant  shore  line  community.  Please 
state  salary  re<|ui remen ts.  Box  9U8,  { 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

SWINGMAN  for  editorial  department. 
Pay  commensurate  with  exiierience  and 
ability.  Also  have  oiiening  for  general 
assignment  reiiorter.  Write  Peter  ! 
Stevenson.  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  | 
Ohio.  j 

WOMIiN’S  E'AMILY  section  wants  re-  j 
ixirter,  start  at  $1.80  an  hour;  45,000  ] 
P.  M.  (laily-Sunday ;  Chart  Area  8,  j 
university  city ;  full  resume,  pix  when  I 
applying.  Box  899,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR  or  reixirter  1 
with  amusements  background  able  to  I 
review  drama  and  music  for  UK), 000  , 
circulation  Southern  morning  daily. 
Salary  range  $5200  to  $6000  deiiending  i 
on  qualifications.  Give  exiierience.  liack-  ■ 
ground,  references  first  letter.  Box  910, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 

yolTr^dy  i 

A  BIG-CITY  JOB? 

CHICAGO  DAILY  nee<ls  experienced 
copy  readers.  Gootl  working  conditions. 
Iienefits,  chante  for  advancement. 
Write  Box  920,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  E’OOD  &  Equipment 
Eklitor.  Re<iuirements :  B.S.  in  home  ; 
economics,  writing  skill,  typing  ability,  | 
practical  exiierience  in  footl  prepara-  | 
tion,  pleasant  telephone  manner.  Apply 
to :  E'lorence  LaGanke,  The  Cleveland  ] 
Press,  Cleveland-14,  Ohio. 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  ! 
Sunday  newspaiier,  beach-resort  area— 
who  can  do  layout,  makeup  and  write. 
Five-<lay,  40-hr.  week.  Telephone :  Man¬ 
aging  ^itor  (collect)  Roger  23311, 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star. 

CnTY  EDITOR  for  Southern  Michigan 
8,000  daily  in  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  Must  he  strong  on  local  news, 
photos.  Will  be  ?P2  man  in  depart-  | 
ment.  Write:  Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles,  | 
Michigan,  giving  full  details  and  ’phone  | 
numlier.  | 

<X>M BINATION  Siiorts  Ekiitor-General 
Assignment  Reiiorter.  Five-day  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid.  Hugh  Knoefel,  Publisher, 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  Wor- 
land,  Wyoming. 

GBNEHtAL  NEWS  RBPOR’TER.  Some 
exiierience  in  newswriting  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for  young 
man  with  flair  for  features  and  ability 
to  produce.  Write  Eklitor,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Messenger. 

HIGH  QUALI’TY  Diocesan  Weekly 
seeks  reiiorter-feature  writer.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Many  benefits. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  to: 
Catholic  Ebciionent,  161  W.  Rayen  Ave., 
Youngstown.  Ohio. 

i  MAGAZINE  WRITER  Sunday  News¬ 
paiier  supplement  capable  of  handling 
highly  varied  assignments  with  top 
feature  touch.  Send  full  background 
with  samples  of  work.  Box  922,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  handle  slot,  page 
one  layout  on  PM  daily.  Would  con¬ 
sider  training  newsman  who  has  had 
copy  desk  exiierience.  Write,  phone  to 
arrange  interview.  Leonard  E.  Gilbert, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Bridgeport  Post, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

REPORTER  job  o|ien  at  $140  to  young 
man  with  experience  and  ability  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Leading  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 

I  Write  giving  qualifications.  Box  924, 

I  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEIR,  at  least  three  years’  ex¬ 
iierience,  for  general  luisignment.  Write 
full  details  to  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

REIPORTF-'R  or  Sixirts  Reiiorter  for 
morning  daily.  Chart  Area  It.  Send 
complete  liackground.  references.  Box 
925,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SELE'-STARTER  cover  all  heats.  One- 
lierson  bureau.  Exciting  newspaiier 
tThart  Area  2,  Box  935,  &litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDl’TOR.  REPORTER.  Imme¬ 
diate  o|ieningsl  Contact:  Toby  Druin, 
CTity  &litor,  News-Herald,  Borger, 
Texas. 

STATE’S  LEADING  fast  -  growing 
daily,  ('hart  Area  1,  has  place  for 
young  reiKirter  who  seeks  chance  to 
stride  ahearl  un<ler  progressive  leader¬ 
ship.  E:xcellent  fringe  benefits,  modem 
plant  ami  iiolicies.  Box  914,  Eklitor  t 
Publisher, 

VACANCIES  ARE  DUE  in  News  de¬ 
partment  for  deskmen  and  reporters 
in  next  few  weeks  for  combination 
dailies  each  about  40,000  circulation  in 
Oiart  Area  3.  Looking  for  prospects. 
If  interested  write  Box  915.  Eklitor  It 
Publisher.  Give  details  or  re<|uest  ap¬ 
plication  blank. 

Free  Lance 

I  raEE  LANl'ERS!  .Sell  your  photos 
I  to  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
c-ompany  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
;  captions.  E'ree  information.  GEBBIE 
PRESS  PICTURES.  1.51  W.  48th.  New 
York-36,  N.Y. 

Mechanical 

MAN  WANTED  with  knowledge  of 
both  offset  and  letterpress  to  manage 
job  printing  department.  Write,  wire, 
or  telephone  The  Greenville  Leader, 
Greenville,  Kentucky. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  one  or  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHED  for 
two  years’  experience.  Five-day,  37%  small,  .5-day  PM  daily.  Some  experi- 
hr.  week:  15,000  afternoon  upstate  ence  necessary.  In  heart  of  nation’s 
daily.  Give  complete  resume,  experi-  finest  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Send 
ence.  references.  Box  907,  Eklitor  &  pic  and  resume  to  Eklitor,  Daily  Press, 
Publisher,  Montrose,  Ck)lo. 


_ !  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

,rter'!^®Fi^aV^ornl  S<>“the*-n  jiublisher  seeks  man  with  at 
4,  knnefel  Piihliaher  years  newspaper  mechanical 

ng  Da^y  News  w":  »'•  experience  to  take  charge  of 

ng  Daily  News,  wor  production  in  multi-plant  newspaper 

_ operation.  Knowledge  of  plant  layout. 

^S  RBPOR’TER.  Some  work  flow,  material  handling,  time  and 
vswriting  and  photog-  e^c.  is  e^ntial.  College 

opportunity  for  young  J^ackgro^d  <Ie8ir^le.  Top  salary  and 
>r  features  and  ability 

e  Editor,  Fort  Dodge.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- - Public  Relations 

Y  Diocesan  Weekly  _ _ _ 

iture  writer.  Excellent  r-ADioic  iiroinvcr.  -.i.  i  . 
ons.  Many  benefits.  ^^PABLE  WRITER  with  adequate 
writintr  samples  to-  background  of  news  and  feature  wnt- 
t.  161  W.  Rayen  Ave.!  ■"«  ecliting.  to  assist  in  publishing 
P  established  weekly  employee  papers  and 

_! _ other  employee  communications,  plus, 

tITER  Sunday  News-  w-riting  press  releases,  speeches  and 
t  capable  of  handling  "‘her  routine  chorw  for  nation-wide. 
Lssignments  with  top  multi-plant  organization  loca^l  in 
Send  full  background  Area  6.  Box  912,  Editor  & 

work.  Box  922,  ^itor  Publisher. _ 

- JUNIOR  PUBLIC  RBLA'nONS 

to  handle  slot,  page  EXECUTIVE 

’M  daily.  Would  con-  with  news  writing  exiierience.  Able  to 
ewsman  who  has  had  handle  national  and  local  press  con- 
ence.  Write,  phone  to  tacts,  news  releases  and  articles,  and 
V.  Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  community  relations.  Excellent  iiossi- 
ir,  Bridgeport  Post,  bilities  for  advancement  in  one  of 
t.  country’s  largest  financial  institutions 

- located  in  New  England.  Send  resume, 

open  at  $140  to  young  ^  »<“ 

ence  and  ability  to  ad-  928,  Elditor  it  Publisher. _ 

laily  in  (Thart  Area  2.  —  ^ 

mUfications,  Box  924,  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

HOTOGRAPHED  for  _ Linotype  Schttol 

I  daily.  Some  experi-  ’  ^  ■ 

In  heart  of  nation’s  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

d  hunting  area.  Send  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

x>  Eklitor.  Daily  Press,  Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  January  6,  1962 


AdverKsing 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


Academic 


OOLLKCiE'  -  TEAOHINC;.  puhlications 
iaper\’ision.  Work  graduate  degree.  38. 
married,  two  children.  18  Years’  expe¬ 
rience.  (10  years'  dailies.  8  to  200M 
circulations,  all  i>haseal;  last  8  years' 
(^tor  and  publisher  own  weekly.  Know 
front  AND  back.  Answer  all  replies. 
Travel  for  interview.  Box  027,  Editor 
t  Publisher, 


Adminigtratire 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
Ten  years'  as  such.  College  trained, 
excellent  references.  Metho<ls-Proce- 
dures.  strong  points.  Will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
background  of  diversified  publishing 
experience  including  accounting,  circu¬ 
lation  -both  newsstand  and  subscrip¬ 
tion-  direct  mail,  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment,  advertising,  production,  etc. 
BBA,  LLB.  Box  869,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN 

New8pa|>erman.  now  employed  metro 
daily,  23  years’  successful,  diversified 
experience  large,  small  cities,  desires 
clunge  to  managerial  position  medium 
size  market  where  talents  can  he  ap¬ 
plied  in  vigorous  administration  to  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Stock  option,  l)onus  or 
some  ownership  opportunity  more  im¬ 
portant  than  big  salary.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

AGGRESSIVE 
CIRtlULA’noN  MANAGER 
Builder  of  circulation  and  revenue.  I 
Well  trained  in  all  phases  of  circula-  | 
tion  work.  Age  29.  Best  of  references,  j 
Desires  circulation  manager’s  position. 
Available  February  1.  1962.  Chart 

Areas  10,  11,  12.  Write:  M.  A.  Wood. 
81 1  Isaacs  St..  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

YOUNG  MAN.  age  31,  single,  military 
obligations  completed.  Eleven  years' 
experience  in  FLEET  OPERATIONS 
on  large  newspaiier;  seeks  supervisory 
liosition  in  Fleet  Operation.  Will  accept 
reasonable  offer  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  929,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

WIRE  EDITOR  seeks  similar  job  or 
special  sections  editorialship  on  pro¬ 
gressive.  small  or  medium  daily.  Strong 
on  heads,  layout.  Competent,  efficient.  I 
Write  Box  891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (that  means  I'm  20),  single,  I 
draft  exempt  man  wants  a  beginning  ; 
news  iKMition  (any  news  medium).  I 
Have  1  year  as  J-major,  college  news- 
l>aper  experience.  Will  travel  ANY-  | 
WHERE  in  USA  for  the  right  job.  I 
Box  892.  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


Photography 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
looking  for  a  newspaper  which  appreci¬ 
ates  goo<l  photography.  Have  Army  and 
some  newspaper  experienre.  Am  23 
years  old,  single,  and  will  relocate. 
Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  JOURNAUSM  GRAD  de¬ 
sires  reporting  start.  Vet,  23.  single, 
employed.  Box  926,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Correspondents 

YOUR  OWN  Washington  Bureau? 
Vigorous  newsman  with  ten  years’  top 
Washington,  foreign  experience  offers 
regional  coverage  tailored  your  needs 
plus  national-international  column,  ex¬ 
clusive  your  area.  Box  812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  YOU  NEED? 
Adaptable,  versatile  and  able.  Mature 
judgment  and  experience.  Acting  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  23M  <laily.  Seeks  devel¬ 
opment  potential.  Will  produce  results 
for  fair  salary  and  commission-profit 
sharing  commitment.  Can  handle  en¬ 
tire  oiieration  or  act  as  a  hard  working, 
comfietent  second  man.  Resume.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Interview  anywhere.  Write 
Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


ELEVEN  YEARS’  sound  experience 
with  100.000  plus  daily.  Heavy  classi- 
fie<l  background,  but  well  verse<l  in 
total  newspaper  operation.  Presently 
Classified  Sales  Supervisor,  seeking 
managerial  position  or  road  to  it.  Age 
39,  married,  degree.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1  or  2.  Box  913,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA'nON  POSI’nON 

Top  or  good  second.  Personnel  leader. 
West  Coast  experience.  Twenty-one 
Tears'  in  AM  A  PM  metropolitan  field. 
Age  42.  now  employed.  Know  "Little 
Merchant  Plan,”  etc.  Complete  quali¬ 
fications  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
Write:  Box  843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HDCPERIHa>lCBD  PARIS  FASHION 
writer  and  correspondent  with  inter¬ 
nationally  known  by-line  having  top 
entree  to  all  Euroitean  Fas‘'ion  mar¬ 
kets  is  currently  available  to  news- 
liapers  and  magazines.  Can  provide 
exclusive  coverage  or  feature  stories  on 
Paris  collections  oiiening  January  22, 
1962  for  the  States,  Canada  or  any¬ 
where.  If  interested,  write  Box  831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER,  experienced  as  such, 
metro  and  small  papers.  Reputation 
for  "know-how,  show-how”  success. 
Box  857,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -Fast.  accurate  on  desk,  j 
sparkling  editorials,  congenial;  40  j 
yesirs'  a  circulation-builder ;  63  hut  | 

good  health,  no  notion  retiring.  Box  ! 
937,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  A  tKXM)  WOMAN’S  EDITOR? 
Or  an  assistant  who  won't  he  out  after  i 
the  e<litor’s  job?  I  know  one.  She’s  , 
been  my  l>est  competition  for  12  years 
on  nearby  60,000  i>aper.  Workeil  13 
years  on  previous  job.  She’s  great  on 
layout,  fashion,  food,  features.  Heade<l 
4-woman  department  with  Sunday  pa- 
I>er  and  many  special  sections.  Free 
to  go  anywhere.  Wish  we  had  an  open¬ 
ing.  Do  you?  Box  921,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

HEAD  MACHINIST  with  foreman  ca- 
(lability.  Experienced  with  Intertypes 
and  'Teletypeaetter,  plus  general  com- 
liosing  room  operation.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  available. 
Experienced  promotion  man,  now  me¬ 
dium  daily  P.M.,  seeks  more  oppor¬ 
tunity,  challenge,  as  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  or  assistant.  Strong  on  creative, 
pro<luction,  administrative,  advertising, 
circulation,  editorial.  Best  references. 
Price:  higher  than  average:  worth  it. 
Situation  important-location  isn’t. 
Box  936,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPANY  PUBLICA'nON  EDITOR 
— Excellent  industrial  editing,  public 
relations,  newspaper  experience.  De¬ 
gree.  Married.  Box  993,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
available.  Hot  or  cold.  I'amiliar  all 
mechanical.  Capable  in  all  aspects  of 
modern  day  production.  Does  your  com¬ 
posing  or  mechanical  flepartments  ne^ 


LET  ME  PUT  18  years’  experien<*  to 
work  for  you  in  PR.  (10  years’  dailies, 
8-299M  circulation,  promotion  depart¬ 
ment — all  other  phases).  Last  8  years’ 
editor  and  publisher  own  weekly.  Age 
38,  married.  2  children.  J-<le«ree,  grad 

. _  _  work.  Adaptable  your  policies.  Box 

a  lift?  Box  883,  Editor  A  Publisher,  i  932,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Answer  all. 


ADVER'nSING  EXECUTIVE— Profici¬ 
ent  in  training  and  directing  sales  staff 
and  in  ileveloping  plus  business  from 
regular  accounts  and  special  sections 
through  use  of  market  information, 
presentations  and  sales  promotions. 
Seventeen  years’  comiwtitive  and  com-  | 
bination  newspaper  experience  in  all  I 
<lepartments — last  five  years  as  na-  i 
tional  ad  manager  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaiwr.  Mature  family 
man  seeking  opportunity  for  growth. 
References.  Available  for  interview 
NAEA  C^hicago.  P.O.  Box  5772.  Chi¬ 
cago  80,  Illinois. 


1 


EXPBRIE2<CED  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Married,  30  years’  old.  with  15  years’ 
experience  with  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per.  in  every  pos'tion  from  carrier, 
truck  jumper  and  driver,  branch  man¬ 
ager  and  sales  promotion.  Former  com¬ 
pany  sold  out.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box 
387,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

twenty-four  YEARS’  with  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  Daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Last  position  Country  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  and  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Circulation  Director.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  of  circulation, 
mailroom  and  stencil  room  operation. 

Owne<l  and  successfully  operate  news¬ 
paper  agency.  Age  40,  family.  (%art 
Area  2.  Reply  Box  919,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 
on  his  way  up  desires  good  position  of 
responsibility.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  selling,  copy,  layouts  and  organi¬ 
zation.  Depemlable,  with  proven  ability. 
First-class  references.  Married.  36.  Box 
931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROVm  RBKXIRD,  13  years’  all 
phases  sales,  layout,  production,  pro¬ 
motion,  planning,  execution:  37  years’ 
old,  reliable  family  man.  Cliart  Areas 
9,  3,  4.  Box  923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
,->6  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

COMPETENT,  responsible,  creative 
newsman;  at  home  in  composing  room: 
fast,  accurate  editor,  writer :  give  or 
take  direction.  References.  Box  841. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR 

Experienced,  daily,  weekly.  East 
^x  886,  Editor  A  Publisher 


QUALITY  WRITER 
Features:  editorials;  criticism 
Magazine  experience 
Box  861  Editor  A  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


That’s  Telling  ’Em,  Ralph! 


Ralph  W.  Keller,  secretai'y- 
manager  of  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association,  has 
tangled  with  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  Association  over  the 
prohibition  of  advertising  by 
lawyers  and,  we  believe,  makes 
more  sense  than  anyone  else  we 
have  read  about  in  his  attack 
on  the  philosophy  of  banning 
advertising  as  non-professional 
and  unethical. 

What  Mr.  Keller  has  to  say 
about  advertising  by  lawyers 
can  be  applied  to  all  those  other 
so-called  professional  groups 
that  believe  there  is  something 
unprofessional  in  advertising. 

The  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  (No.  27)  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  Association,  as  well 
as  other  state  bar  associations, 
states  in  part; 

“It  is  unprofessional  to  solicit 
professional  employment  by  cir¬ 
culars,  advertisements,  through 
touters  or  by  personal  com¬ 
munications  or  interviews  not 
warranted  by  personal  rela¬ 
tions  .  .  .” 

There  was  a  time  when  “pro¬ 
fessional  cards”  appeared  in 
newspapers  as  advertising 
carrying  only  the  law^yers  name 
and  address.  These  have  all  but 
disappeared  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Keller  received  a  letter  telling 
about  cancellation  by  a  law  firm 
of  their  card  which  had  been 
running  as  advertising  in  the 
local  paper.  He  wrote  in  reply: 

“The  withdrawal  of  that  law¬ 
yer  card  from  your  newspaper 
is  nothing  local  or  personal  — 
it  is  in  line  with  the  niggaixlly, 
backward  Bar  policy  operative 
throughout  the  state  and  nation, 
based  on  their  professional  be¬ 
lief  that  advertising  is  unethi¬ 
cal. 

“Our  criticism  is  not  of  hon¬ 
est  professional  ethics,  but  of 
its  ill-advised  application  to 
normal  community  relation¬ 
ships.  Briefly,  I  believe  that 
legal,  medical,  engineering,  ar¬ 
chitectural,  and  many  other 
ethical  inhibitions  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  gradual  desiccation 
of  the  smaller  communities  of 
the  land.  Readers  in  a  given 
rural  area  can’t  tell  from  their 
local  newspaper  whether  there’s 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist  or  a  law¬ 
yer  or  an  architect,  or  anyone 
else  engaged  in  the  ‘ethical’  pro¬ 
fessions,  available  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  trading  center;  so  what 
do  they  do  ?  They  go  to  the 


county  seat  or  the  nearest 
metropolis,  where  they  know 
they’ll  find  the  sendees  they 
want  —  and  eventually  their 
home  base  dries  up. 

“That’s  what  narrow,  sense¬ 
less,  bigoted  ‘ethics’  is  doing  to 
our  economy,  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  professional  man  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it.” 

«  « 

The  lawyer  who  received  that 
letter  was  prompted  to  write 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“Canon  27  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  make  it  unprofessional 
for  a  lawyer  to  publish  in  a 
newspaper  his  simple  profes¬ 
sional  card.  For  many  yeare  it 
was  traditional  for  lawyers  to 
publish  their  cards  in  coimtry 
newspapers,  and  no  one  chal¬ 
lenged  the  propriety  of  it  until 
the  State  Bar  Association 
adopted,  in  toto,  the  Canons  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

“I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  has  been  more  irritating 
to  the  country  newspapers  than 
the  refusal  of  lawyers  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  cards  because  of 
‘ethics’.  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  from  time  to  time  to  read 
the  pros  written  by  some  of  the 
publishers  on  the  subject,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  any  of  it 
would  promptly  take  the  gilt 
off  our  halos. 

“Several  years  ago  I  made  an 
impassioned  plea  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Canon  that  would 
permit  the  publication  of  these 
caixls,  but  was  shouted  down. 
I  talked  with  a  number  of  the 
lawyers  afterwards;  they  simply 
wanted  to  seek  refuge  against 
solicitation  by  church  groups, 
conventions,  etc.,  for  ads  in 
their  respective  bulletins. 

“It  may  not  sound  like  a 
matter  of  importance,  whether 
or  not  a  lawyer  publishes  his 
card  at  a  fee  of  $2  a  week  or 
so,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
important  to  the  publisher, 
especially  of  the  small  weekly. 
He  wants  to  present  a  newspa¬ 
per  that  is  a  composite  of  the 
life  of  his  community,  and  any 
omission  is  a  grave  one  to  him. 

“I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
with  which  our  Public  Relations 
Committee  should  be  particular¬ 
ly  concerned.  For  years  we  have 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
press,  and  we  should  at  least 
show  them  our  good  faith. 

“I  believe  that  enough  time 


has  elapsed  since  our  defeat  at 
the  convention  that  we  should 
now  make  a  new  effort.  This 
time  with  better  planning.” 

«  « 

Apparently  the  PR  committee 
of  the  Bar  Association  had  a 
meeting  because  Mr.  Keller 
then  received  this  letter: 

“We  had  a  long  discussion 
about  publishing  professional 
cards  .  .  . 

“I  believe  the  best  way  of 
getting  this  job  done,  at  least 
to  get  a  foothold,  is  to  offer  a 
resolution  permitting  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  professional  cards 
in  those  judicial  districts  that 
may  decide  that  it  is  proper  to 
do  so.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
rural  areas  will  approve  it,  and 
that  will  accomplish  our  main 
purpose. 

“One  of  the  things  that  we 
are  interested  in  is  learning  how 
many  of  the  lawyers  are  ac¬ 
tually  publishing  their  cards  in 
the  various  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  state.  You  might 
be  able  to  help  us  with  some  in¬ 
formation  in  that  regards.” 

«  «  « 

At  that  point  Mr.  Keller 
brought  up  his  big  guns.  The 
following  letter  written  by  him 
prompted  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association  to  “give  the  whole 
matter  wide  circulation”: 

“As  to  partially  ‘breaking 
down’  and  granting  judicial  dis¬ 
tricts  local  autonomy  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bar  rules  —  that 
smacks  of  a  double  standard. 
What’s  morally  or  ethically 
wrong  in  the  city  must  surely 
be  so  in  the  country,  and  vice 
versa.  Frankly,  I  don’t  think 
the  Bar  Association  has  been 
commissioned  by  Deity,  the 
bench,  or  the  legal  profession 
to  ‘grant  privileges’  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  particularly  to  some  mem¬ 
bers  and  not  to  all;  it’s  like  a 
Church  ‘granting’  some  select 
communicants  the  privilege  of 
sinning  without  retribution. 

“Nor  do  I  think  it  makes  any 
difference  how  many  lawyers 
are  now  violating  Canon  27. 


Three  hundred  wrongs  won’t 
make  a  right,  and  the  only  out¬ 
come  of  such  a  census  is  likely 
to  be  a  more  stringent  ethical 
edict  that  will  drive  all  of  you 
into  pointless  limbo. 

“In  my  humble  opinion  there’s 
only  one  question  that  should 
come  up  at  your  next  discussion: 
Why  should  it  be  stigmatized  as 
illegal,  immoral,  venal,  and  un¬ 
ethical  for  any  honest  practi¬ 
tioner  to  make  known  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  and  availability  to  the 
community  he  hopes  to  sen’e? 
One  of  your  Bar  shibboleths  is 
‘See  a  lawyer  first’,  and  1 
heartily  agree  that  it’s  sound 
advice.  But  where?  How? 
Whom? 

“If  you  fellows  haven’t  built- 
in  ethics  of  sufficient  strength 
to  withstand  the  temptation  to 
list  your  court  victories  and 
your  individual  virtues  in  your 
‘business  cards’,  that  surely  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  media.  Be¬ 
cause  some  individuals  couldn’t 
control  their  appetites  we  once 
forbad  the  legal  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor;  but  we  voluntarily 
gave  it  up  in  favor  of  individual 
regulation.  .  .  . 

“Again  I  say  what  you  and 
I  have  often  discussed  and 
agreed  upon,  that  the  revenue 
or  ‘venal’  angle  is  negligible  to 
the  point  of  non-existence.  Half 
a  dozen  professional  cards  would 
make  little  impression  on  the 
annual  volume  of  any  newspa¬ 
per.  But  when  a  number  of  self- 
righteous  professions,  lacking 
the  moral  courage  and  indivi¬ 
dual  strength  of  character  to 
police  themselves,  wilfully  re¬ 
strict  the  right  of  the  American 
public  to  know  what  profes¬ 
sional  ser\'ices  are  available  to 
to  whom  where,  they  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  metropolitan 
trend  that  threatens  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  hometown  America. 

“I  rest  my  case.  Sir,  not  on 
how  many  country  lawyers  can 
get  away  with  violation  of  your 
Canon  of  Ethics,  but  on  the 
basic  American  principles  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  and 
freedom  of  individual  choice.” 
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We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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Electronic  Width  Card 


This  is  LI  NOFILM 


This  width  card  typifies  the  absolute  control  Linofilm 
exercises  over  photocomposition.  Each  card  provides 
the  computer  with  the  exact  character  widths  for  its 
particular  type  font.  By  stipulating  the  subtle  differ¬ 
ences  in  width  relations  between  characters,  the  card 
insures  typographic  perfection.  There  is  a  matching 
width  card  for  every  font— eighteen  in  all.  Each  is  easily 
inserted  in  the  Keyboard  Unit.  From  Keyboard  to  Photo 
Unit  to  Composer,  Linofilm  is  the  world’s  only  complete 
system  of  photocomposition!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Headline  in  Lino61m  Garamond  Na  3 
and  Garamond  Bold  No  3-  Text  in 
UnoAtn  Garamond  No  3. 


. . .  Increases  press  equipment  by  better 
than  50%...adds  new  electronic  Colormatic 
press  to  better  serve  the  mid-South! 

Automatic  “push-button”  control  is  but  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  new  press 
equipment  at  the  Memphis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany— which  in  itself  is  only  a  part  of  our 
plant-wide  modernization  and  expansion  to 
better  serve  the  mid-South, 


The  new  9-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press,  with 
its  amazing  electronic  color  register  controls, 
represents  the  most  advanced  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment.  It  doubles  our  present  color  capacity  on 
larger  papers. 

This  equipment,  combined  with  20  years  of 
spot  and  process  ROP  color  experience,  will 
greatly  further  the  position  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  The  Commercial  Appeal 
among  major  color-producing  newspapers. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  ■  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

(Morning-Sunday)  (Evenings) 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
Rnd  their  own  way. 
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